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THE CLIVES OF BUECOT. 



CHAPTER I. 



I HAix extorted a reluctant promise from Mr. 
Clive to take me to the osier-bed in the river, 
where the last trace had been found of my little 
child. The day preceding my departure from the 
/ / 'liome which I had scarcely quitted for a day since 
the time when I found a welcome shelter under 
its roof, he fulfilled his promise by rowing me 
himself down the river. The spring was not 
altogether over; the half-folded foliage of the 
trees flung light shadows upon the stream; 
no longer swollen with the thawing snows from 
the mountains, it was clear and transparent, 
tinted with the reflection of the green meadow- 
banks, and the purple shades which complete the 
harmony of colour. Below the Wilderness the 
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2 THE OLIVES OF BURCOT. 

river ran between quiet pastures, where the only 
eyes that watched us as we drifted slowly down 
the current, were the large, solemn, melancholy 
eyes of the cattle feeding on the banks. Here 
and there at intervals might be seen the roof of 
a cottage, which was well protected from the 
water by high and thick hedgerows, but we passed 
through no village or scattered hamlet. Seneath 
the shelving margin, of the baaks, a swift and 
sullen current rolled- along with almost resistless 
rapidity ; but the rest of the stream was placid 
and tranquil ; now and then Mr. Olive's oars tore 
up the long stem of some plant growing in the 
depths of the peaceful water. 

In the middle of the river rose the osier-bed 
which we had come to visit, with its tall and 
slender rods, and tufted plumes of water-flags 
springing up among them. The stream ran in 
jnany narrow channels between the beds; up 
one of these our boat was slowly propelled by 
Mr. Clive, until the quiet islets hemmed us in 
with their graceful wands, and I could neither 
see nor hear the rushing of the current. Over- 
head the supple osiers almost formed an arch, 
through which the cloudless sky, beginning to 
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deepen into the darker blue of summer^ seemed 
to bend lovingly towards us; the scarcely-rippling 
water glistened with tremulous light; the faint 
yet blithe notes of distant birds penetrated to us. 
There was something exquisitely soothing in the 
profound serenity and apparent security of the 
beautiful place^ and it was with diflSculty I could 
look round upon it as the death-place of my 
child. 

Since Mr. Clive had lifted me into the boat, 
we had neither of us spoken, but he had been 
reading my face with eyes from which no emotion 
could be hidden. He knew, perhaps better than 
I did, that this solemn farewell pilgrimage was 
the last effort of my grief to render itself im- 
mortal, and that beyond it I could go no farther 
in utter despair of spirit. He suffered me to 
indulge myself, therefore, and neither moved nor 
addressed me till I signified my readiness to 
return. 

'^ That will do, Mr. Clive,'' I said, after a long 
luxury of sorrowful remembrance. " I shall re- 
member this place for ever now. You will never 
want me to forget my little child ? " 

He did not seem to hear, for he was busy push- 
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4 THE Cn^IYES OF BUBCOT* 

ing the boat through the entanglement of roots 
and stems until we were out again in the stream ; 
then he seized his oars^ and gave all his 
strength to rowing against the current home 
again. The night was setting in when we 
reached the Old Hall. Mr. Clive loitered in 
the porch before bidding me good-bye^ as if un- 
willing to leave me^ and wishing to be invited to 
enter^ but I had no heart to ask him in that last 
evening. Nor did I stay to watch him out of 
sight, but withdrawing my hand from his detain, 
ing grasp, I passed into my empty home, and 
closed the heavy door between us. 

The door into my sitting-room stood open, 
and almost mechanically I turned into it before 
going up-stairs. The fire had burned low, and 
cast only an indistinct glimmer around, just 
sufficient to show me that the room was not 
empty, as I had expected to find it« Seated in 
Mr. Clivers customary place upon the hearth, and 
leaning forward in an attitude of impatient ex- 
pectation, with eyes glaring in the flickering light 
and a wan face that looked ghastly in the gloom, 
sat Mrs. Ashworth. I could not be mistaken, 
and my steps were axrested upon the threshold 
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Mr. Clive was still witHn call, and my first 
impulse was to fly back to him that he might 
spare me the pain of an interview with her, whom 
I had not seen since that. fatal morning; but I 
quickly felt ashamed of my cowardice, and rally- 
ing my self-possession, I advanced to address 
my unexpected visitant. 

She rose from her seat as I approached, and 
stood over me, tall and gaunt, with her great 
height exaggerated in the dim glimmer of the 
fire. She always made me feel, what Mr. Clive 
never did, how small and feeble I was compared 
to either of them, and how completely I was in 
their power. Her strength oppressed me, while 
Mr. Clivers emboldened me ; and now, as she laid 
her large, firm hand upon my shoulder, I felt 
shaken by her mere touch. 

"Why do you refuse to come to Burcot?'^ she 
asked, with imperious brevity, but in a tone a 
trifle less furious than I had nerved myself to 
hear. 

I had no answer ready. In order to gain 
time, I knelt upon the hearth, and heaped upon 
the dying embers some blocks of fir- wood, which 
speedily caught the flames, and filled the room 
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with a cheerful and revealing light. She was 
eyeing my movements with the keen glance of a 
lynx, but my manner deceived her. She believed 
me to be calm and unconcerned, while I was 
shivering with excitement and dread. 

"Sit here" she said, placing me resistlessly 
on a footstool beside her, as she resumed her 
seat in Mr. Clivers chair. "I've a many 
things to say to you, and I will be answered. 

1 'm no fool, like Bruin, and I'm not easy to be 
deceived.^' 

She kept her hand upon me, and looked down 
into my face keenly, with her deep, scintillating 
eyes, and her lips drawn back into a savage line, 
which displayed her teetli, much as a lynx might 
have done. 

She might watch me, but I was on my guard, 
and I kept my features well under my own control. 
After all, a woman's eye has not the power of a 
man's, and this woman could not decipher the 
finer lines which were written upon my face. I 
could meet her scrutiny with tenfold more ease 
than Mr. Olive's. 

"Why are you going to leave home?" she 
asked, as abruptly as before. 
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" Dr. Humphreys says I must/' I answered^ with 
equid brevity. 

'^ You shall come to Burcot/' she said, peremp- 
torily. •* Bruin told me he wished you to come 
there, where you would be under his own care, 
and he said you would not hear of it. Why is 
this V • 

''There are several reasons,'' I answered, coldly; 
"for one, it would be no real change, and Dr. 
Humphreys says I need a change. You know there 
are other reasons, but I cannot talk about them 
with you/' 

" You think I hate you," she rejoined, '' but 
it is not so. I never disliked you, save as 
.Edward Olive's wife, and now you are altogether 
separated from him and his memory. He is com- 
pletely passed away, and to us you are as if you 
had never known him, and never borne his name. 
I shall never call you by his name again, Bhoda. 
Hate you ! — Why, I pray God to turn your heart 
to me. I want you to love me; and if I knew 
how to beg you for it, or make you believe how I 
long for it, I'd teach my old, hard tongue to speak 
as softly to you as a mother speaks to a sleeping 
child." 
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I wrenched my hand from her powerful grasp^ 
for every word she uttered jarred upon me; but 
she seized it again^ and held it firmlyj but fondly, 
in her own. 

" I see/' she said ; '^ you are thinking of your 
little girl^ and that I hated her as well as 
Edward — but you're wrong again. Did nobody 
tell you what trouble I was in? I never left 
the Old Hall till Bruin came^ though you 
knew nothing of my being here. Do you think 
rd have let you lose your reason ? How 
should I ever have looked Bruin in the face 
again! Fd have given my life ten times over 
to save yours. Seel I am wearing black for 
Dora^ which I wouldn't do for her father. 
When Bruiu came home^ after being away so 
long^ I daren't meet him^ but I watched in 
the kitchen^ till I saw him carrying you down- 
stairs in his arms. What a joy it was ! Oh i 
you'll be paid for every trouble, by-and-by, and 
the sooner you marry Bruin, the sooner you'll be 
happy. Ay ! take my word for it. Why, there 
are dearer loves and brighter gladness than any 
you've known yet, if you'd only open your hands 
and let them drop into them. You don't know 
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liFhat it is to have a husband to love you as Bruin 
loves you/' 

There was the wildest excitement in her spirit^ 
but by a supreme effort she was keeping it under^ 
and it made its violence visible only in the flashing 
of her great eyes and the nervous twitching of 
her lips^ while her voice remained measured and 
persuasive. 

" I do not like to listen to you," I said, resent- 
fully ; '' I never can be as happy again as I have 
been. There will always be a deep shadow upon 
my future, whatever it is.*' 

"Don't say so, Rhoda," she answered, in 
pleading accents; "if you make yourself miserable. 
Bruin will be so too. I swear to you, you will be 
happier than you can think, as soon as you are 
married to him. I cannot let you go away to this 
strange place alone, where you may meet anybody 
who'd be willing enough to court a young widow 
with plenty of money. You must never marry 
anybody but Bruin, and you must come to Burcot. 
I will teach you how to love him, till you couldn't 
bear the thought of leaving him." 

"I told you once/' I replied, blushing con- 
sciously, "that I do love Mr. Clive." 
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"Ay, coldly — quietly, with no impatience in it/' 
she said, with a quickening fire in her eyes. " j 
watched you while he was ill, and you cared more 
if Dora's finger ached, than you did for him at the 
worst. If Fd been you, the Devil himself (God 
forgive me for naming him !) shouldn't have kept 
me away from him. You ought to have outwitted 
me, or set me at nought. It was your own house : 
couldn't you have turned me out of it, and forced 
your way to Bruin, in spite of me ? Oh, these 
dainty, careless ways ! I knew nothing of them 
when I was a girl. You're as cold, and hard, and 
lifeless as a stone, and he is wasting his great 
treasure of love upon you. You say coolly to 
him, ' I want to be out of your sight, where you 
cannot watch me,' when all the time you know 
you are the very light of his eyes." 

" How should I know it ? '' I said. " Mr. Clive 
never talks to me in this way.^' 

"Why should he talk in this way?" she 
continued, wrathfuUy; "you should come to him 
of your own accord. He is waiting for that — he 
will not urge, and plead, and entreat, because, 
forsooth, he says you must be free to choose. Do 
you think I 'd give you any choice, if I loved you 
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as he does f It was partly easy for him to abide 
by his decision never to marry, till yon came to 
Burcot^ because he would never put himself into 
the way of being tempted. But when you came^ 
it was almost like having a wife^ for he was com- 
pelled to care for you^ and take thought of you^ 
and study your whims^ and manage all your 
affairs. You hadn^t anybody else to protect you, 
and you were always upon his mind. So he gave 
himself up to the thought of you, till he lived in a 
dream : only he had to wake from it when he 
camq home to Burcot, and left you and the child 
here. Do you think Burcot was not empty and 
hateful to him ? And I had to stand by and see, 
and do nothing. It was like dying daily, and I 
could give him no help or comfort. I urged him 
to marry you, and he would not have a word of it. 
Oh ! if I could only touch your heart, and make 
it burn 1 Love him, Ehoda. Let him feel that 
you look to him for happiness. He will never, 
never, never urge or hurry you. You are his 
mistress — you command him. He would throw 
away his own happiness as a worthless thing, if 
you only lifted up your little finger for him to do 
it. Promise me that you will not remain so cold^ 
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and careless^ and indifferent* Why don't you 
speak ? I will compel you to promise that you 
will love him/' 

She lifted up my bowed-down head with both 
her hands^ and gazed keenly into my face^ which 
was hot with blushes^ as she spoke so vehemently 
to me : but it was not to Mrs. Ashworth that I 
would own how dearly I loved Mr. Clive. 

''It's a fair face/' she muttered; ''fair and 
false^ perhaps. You've been deceiving him with 
your innocent looks — and, maybe, you think 
nothing of Bruin, after all. It would be better 
for yon and me never to have been bom, than 
for you to marry anybody else. I 'd rather strike 
you dead, than see you the wife of any other 
husband. Promise me you'll never marry anybody 
else." 

One of those sudden flashes of humour, which 
in times of the greatest solemnity and interest 
will dart across the brain, brought to my mind 
the words of an old ballad of Fair Bosamond and 
Queen Elinore, and an involuntary smile played 
about my mouth. 

" You laugh ! " she exclaimed, fiercely, as she 
grasped my arm with an infuriated grip — " you 
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are mocking Bruin and me. Ton are going to 
meet some lover off yonder, and so yon are bent 
upon going. It is George Vigors — curse him ! 
I \e seen it all along. But take care how you 
provoke me ! It makes me mad to see your eyes 
and lips with a smilCj, for the first time since Dora 
was drowned, because you count upon meeting 
him where there wiU be nobody to watch you — that 
was your own word : watch you. Bruin watched 
you, you said ; as if he has not watched you from 
the first moment he ever set his eyes upon you— 
only you never felt it before. Now I know why 
you wish to hide yourself &om him. It would 
have been better for yqu, if you'd let Bruin find 
it out himself — he'd help you to your own way 
if you trampled him into his grave to get it. If 
I was in his place, I 'd compel you to marry me at 
once/* 

" There is no] need to compel me/' I answered 
softly,, beginning to be alarmed at her frenzy, as 
the grip of her iron fingers tightened round my 
arm. " 1 tell you the truth — I do not care for 
anyone but Mr. Clive.'' 

"Care!" she ejaculated, contemptuously,*' care I 
To speak of caring for Bruin I '^ 
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"I love him/^ 1 said. 

" Then you will come to Burcot/^ she replied ; 
" you will go home with me to-night-, Bhoda, and 
surprise him. Fancy what it would be to him 
when the door opened, and he lifted up his head, 
thinking it was me, and saw you standing shyly in 
the doorway, and waiting for him to bring you in. 
Good mercy ! it would be delicious ! ^' 

She burst into a hysterical laugh, broken with 
sobs, and rose hastily from her chair, at the same 
time lifting me from the footstool where she had 
placed me at her side. I sat my feet firmly on the 
floor, and confronted her with more steadiness and 
resolution than I really felt. 

"No,'' I said, " not yet. Just now there is the 
shadow of death upon everything, even upon 
Bruin's love. Was it not my little child's death 
which brought him home to me ? You don't^know 
what it is to have a little child of your very own, 
bone of your bone, and flesh of your flesh. The 
mystery of death seems a greater mystery than 
ever, if she could pass through it alone while I 
felt no disturbance of my life. I need a little 
time to come out of this darkness, which even Mr. 
Clive cannot sharb. I know that I shall be his 
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wife some day — hh wife, proud and happy. But 
if he urged me now, and I consented, I should 
rebel against his happiness. Let me go away in 
peace, and lament for my little daughter, where 
no one will be jealous of my tears." 

Mrs. Ashworth listened breathlessly to my 
broken sentences, and then she folded me in her 
arms with the same forcible strain as that in 
which her kindled anger had grasped me before. 
She kissed me repeatedly. She would not suffer 
me to free myself from her unwelcome caresses. 
She pressed my head upon her bosom, and I 
felt hot tears falling upon my neck, while her 
broad chest heaved with the effort to speak. 

" God bless you ! " she sobbed, at last, "youVe 
made me happier than I've been for years and 
years — since I was a younger girl than you. You 
said you^d be Bruin's wife, his proud and happy 
wife. Say it again, and that you hope for it as 
you hope for heaven. Don't be afraid of me. I 
could worship you if you would only promise to 
make Bruin happy, and forget all the vexa-^ 
tions that have passed between us two. Will 
you only try to think kindly of me, for Bruin's 
3ake ? ' 
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" I will try/' I said. 

'' Now I shall be glad to leave Burcot," she 
continued. " I shall live here like an old dowager ; 
and when I'm quiet of evenings I'll sit and think ^ ^ 
how Bruin and you are living happily in the great 
house at last. You'll soon learn to like it when 
it is your own home^ and Bruin is living with you 
there as your husband. You'll let me come some- 
times to see how grandly you look as the mistress 
of Burcot.. Let me look well at you again: 
everybody says you are beautiful, but I never saw 
it before. I should like Bruin to marry a beauty 
at last ; he will be proud of you, and other men 
will envy him more and more. But we must 
take care of your looks; these cheeks must be 
rosier, and these eyes brighter, before you become 
his wife." 

Again I released myself from her hold, and fell 
away from her side, but no gleam of oflfence 
crossed her beaming face. 

'^ Did Mr. Clive know you were coming ? '' I 
asked, anxiously. 

'^ Good heavens ! no ! " she exclaimed. " I 
would not have him know it for the world, unless 
he thought I'd only come to bid you good-bye. 
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* Don't tell him what Fve been sayings Bhoda; 
and you needn't blush so, my child. You must 
get up your good looks while you are away. But, 
stay, I will see Mary myself, and give her my 
orders/' 

She rang the bell imperiously, with a peal which 
rang through the quiet house. The servant who 
answered it was bidden to fetch Mary, and obeyed 
with alarmed alacrity. Mary's expression of un- 
disguised amazement provoked me to an irrepres- 
sible smile, in spite of my vexation and uneasi- 
ness, j^nd while Mrs. Ashworth gave to her as 
many charges and instructions as the anxiety of 
a mother could have dictated, Mary's honest 
and open face grew more ludicrously bewil- 
dered. 

" Come with me to the door," she urged, when 
she had completed her minute injunctions, and I 
accompanied her to the porch, where the soft 
but lustrous light of the moon shone full upon us. 

''Your hand throbs in mine," she said, "and 

you are trembling, but not with fear. If Bruin 

was here, now, with you, instead of me, you'd 

yield, and come home with him to Burcot, We 

saw you once, while he was iU, under yonder 
TOL* m« G 
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sycamore-tree, holding out your arms to Dora, and 

your eyes and mouth looked eager, as eager as 

one nearly clamming to death for food, and 

you kissed her over and over again as if you'd 

never satisfy yourself. I said to him, ' Suppose 

the child was yours, and she kissed her so 

for love of you?^ I wonder if Bruin is gone 

home; Fve known him to linger about here 

for an hour or two after he has parted from 

you/^ 

She uttered a peculiar cry, shrill yet musical, 

which echoed far off amongst the hills, and ended 
in a low wail, at the sound of which the birds in the 
trees about us fluttered in their nests, and chirped 
drowsy notes of fear. I felt a momentary dread 
of treachery, but in the deep stillness which fol- 
lowed, there was no answering call; and draw- 
ing me again, with her irresistible strength, to 
her bosom, she pressed a passionate kiss upon my 
lips. 

"My next kiss will be given to Bruin,'' she 
said, ''you will be happier than you think, by- 
and-by. Good night, my darling — Bruin's 
darling.'' 

She released me with evident reluctance, but I 
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lingered no longer when I was freed from her 
embrace. I left her standing in the porch^ 
and running back into the hall^ I fastened 
the chain across the door to prevent all further 
intrusion. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



After a night of haunting dreams^ which 
rehearsed^ with a thousand fantastic extrava- 
gances^ my interview with Mrs. Ashworth, I 
could not meet Mr. Clive the next morning 
without embarrassment and conscious shyness. 
I was fearful lest she should have repeated to 
him any portion of her conversation with me ; 
the remembrance of her passionate utterances^ 
and the agitation they had caused in my spirit^ 
made me half-afraid of looking into his face 
and listening to his voice. But if my fears 
were true, there was no change in Mr. Olive's 
manner to me — ^unless it were a trifle more 
serious, and brief, and authoritative. He was 
busied in seeing to the arrangements made for 
my journey, and gave only a few minutes to 
myself. It had never occurred to me that he 
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might not consider it necessary to escort me 
himself to my new residence ; but^ somewhat to 
my chagrin^ he bade me farewell after seeing me 
to the carriage ; my last glance of him was as 
he stood alone in the porch^ from which I had 
so often watched his departure. 

The village to which I was taken was little 
more than a scattered hamlet among the moun- 
tains, consisting chiefly of farmsteads, with small^ 
detached cottages, — ^the dwellings of the farm 
labourers. Could Mrs. Ashworth have seen it, all 
her jealous apprehensions would have been set 
at rest for ever. If I should discover in myself 
any craving for society, I must import it from 
without the cluster of hills by which I was sur- 
rounded. There was not even a resident clergy- 
mauj though there was a little, ivy-covered 
church, lying deep dowu iu a dingle, with a 
brook encircling its grassy grave-yard, and mur<« 
muring its subdued and continuous song, as if it 
remembered the psalm which broke through the 
silence on the Sabbath day. The narrow valleys 
which intersected the mountains were avenues of 
seclusion leading to the very heart of solitude^ 
among barren rocks, visited only by stray sheep, 
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or adventurous bees in search of the wild thyme 
and heather. There was no river ; but there were 
motionless pools^ shallow and black with the 
shadow of gloomy rccks^ which slept in sullen 
stillness, none of the rippling and splashing 
and dying sighs of waters seeking an outlet. I 
grew almost afraid of my own presence in this 
haunted solitude, until the heavy flutter of a 
crow's wing overhead was sufficient to set my 
heart beating with undefined dread, as I thought 
of the distance — ^which seemed a desert of sepa- 
ration—stretching between me and the welcome 
sight and sound of human life. 

My home was in the most commodious of the 
farm-houses — a rustic, low-roofed dwelling, with 
all the farmstead gathered about it; the sheds 
where the cows were milked ; the stables for the 
shaggy horses; the pens for the poultry; the 
stack-yard with its hayricks, and the empty 
frames, waiting for another corn-harvest; the 
dark bam, with its two bays filled with sheaves^ 
and its central floor resounding with the blows 
of the flail ; the dairy, cool and moist and sun- 
less, with its windows facing the north. It was 
idtogether a country £Eu*m-house, in a district 
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Mrhich woald long resist any change or inno- 
vation. 

There were no children in this house. However 
noisy the exterior of the farmstead might be^ 
within there was no disturbance. My parlour 
was never invaded by curious little guests^ who 
only waited for the mother to be safe away at her 
cheese-tub or in the dairy^ to steal in upon the 
strange lady. Though I could sometimes hear 
the distant voices of the farmer and his wife^ 
there was neither child's laugh nor child's cry 
mingled with them. It was only out. of doors, 
playing in the lanes and paddling safely up the 
shallow brooks, that I ever saw little faces which 
could remind me of my sorrow^ or met the won- 
dering gaze of childish eyes if I loitered to look 
sadly upon their games. But none of them 
came^ as I had complained to Mr. Clive, to pluck 
playfully at my dress^ or slip their tiny fingers 
into my hand^ with the familiar confidence of 
the children belonging to the Dale. 

I enjoyed it for a time^ after a melancholy 
fashion. I felt indolent, and indolence had its 
perfect gratification. I could indulge .in the 
luxury of tears without any one utteriug a. word 
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of sympathy or upbraiding. All day long^ if I 
pleased, I might lie down on the green slopes 
of the hills, with my face hidden from the light 
of the sun ; except that Mary now and then sat 
beside me in silence — having given up the fruit- 
less effort to comfort me — there was no one to be 
made heavy-hearted by my grief. 

After a time, I began to remember that I had 
a home still, and home-duties to attend to. Mary 
was wont to remind me that in the Dale I had 
many a true friend among our people, who looked 
up to the empty house which had always been 
open to them, and felt that its dreary desolation 
cast a shadow over their own hearths. Now and 
then there came a message to me through her, a 
farewell message from some one who had died 
during my absence, with the wish of seeing me 
once again unfulfilled. At other times we heard 
of family troubles and family quarrels, which my 
presence might have healed. Even in my own 
abandoned household there were disturbances and 
irregularities creeping in, which Joseph reported 
pathetically, as being quite beyond his power to 
prevent. 

Mr. Clive was wise. He resolved to satisfy 
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my desire for separation^ and no letter from him 
came to disturb the depth of my seclusion. At 
first I looked for one, and was perplexed to be 
thus neglected; though^ when I had bade him 
good-bye I had been afraid lest he should ask me 
for a promise to write to him. But no letter came* 
Week after week passed, but no line in his hand- 
^writing or any message from him reached me. 
I was envious of Mary Allen when she received 
the laboured and toilsomely written letter which 
arrived from her husband every Monday morning, 
affording her a day's occupation to decipher its 
contents, and furnishing topics of conversation 
for the rest of the week. 

At last, from being perplexed, I grew chagrined 
at Mr. Clivers determinate silence, and a little 
tremor of misgiving crept over my security. I 
had parted from him with a feeling of relief, 
when I found he did not require from me the 
avowal which Mrs. Ashworth had extorted; but, 
upon a close review of his conduct towards me I 
discovered that not a word had crossed his lips to 
intimate that his decision — the decision which had 
taken him abroad — was altered in the least. All 
his care of me, his tenderness towards me^ might 
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be only the expression of his old, half-fatherly, 
half-brotherly regard for me. Now I was placed 
again in the obscurity from which he had raised 
me. The distinctions of wealth and rank were 
no longer mine. Just such a position, as insigni- 
ficant and colourless, would have been my lot but 
for his generosity. In myself I must have been 
inferior. I had no books, no congenial society,^ 
no mind stronger or more cultivated than my own, 
to whom I could come and state my thoughts, 
fearlessly and frankly. I could not bear to feel 
that I was drifting away from Mr. Clive; that 
he was carrying on old pursuits and commencing 
new ones, in which I had no share. What was 
he doing ? I wished to hear from him regularly, 
but I did not want the exertion of writing to 
him. I was willing to play an unequal game, 
in which I meant to receive all and to give 
nothing. After some time, I could no longer 
conceal my anxiety. One morning, when Mary 
had seated herself upon the horse-block opposite 
my window, and was studiously making out her 
husban&'s eccentric writing, and reading the words 
in a whisper which was only half-audible, my curi- 
osity grew too strong for my resoution. 
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*' Does Joseph tell you anything aboat Burcot? " 
I inquired. 

*^Yes, to be sure, ma'am/' answered Mary, 
with a quiet twinkle in her eyes, which did not 
escape me. "Joe has been to Burcot several 
times, and Mrs. Ashworth is quite well. Like- 
wise Mr. Billington is paying a visit there.'' 

'^ Mr. Billington ! " I repeated in astonishment, 
and longing to know how he and Mr. Clive could 
possibly get on together. But the chilling thought 
crossed me that perhaps Mr. Clive was gone 
away again, and I knew nothing about his move- 
ments. 

" Yes, Mr. Billington," replied Mary, referring 
to her letter ; " he's been giving a lecture in the 
Dale, on our Anti-something — I can't quite 
make the word out, unless it's bodies — Anti- 
bodies — ^it's the people living on the other side 
of the world. Joe says it was very interesting, 
and all the people were there; quite a great 
meeting." 

'^ Who was in the chair, Mary ? " I inquired. 

" Mr. Mitchell," she answered, " and he spoke 
very handsome about you, and they all cheered a 
great deal. I wish we'd been there. Mrs. Ash- 
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worth was there, and the master, and Miss Vigors 
in full dress, she is so stylish. Joe is afraid some 
of om* people will copy her next time, Mr. 
Mason^s daughters perhaps, for they're giddy 
girls, and don't know how to make themselves 
fine enough : and then where is it to stop ? Joe 
says, 'When is our own lady coming home to 
show them how to behave themselves in public 
places ? ' And he goes on with how pointed Miss 
Vigors was to the master, leaning on his arm, 
and smiling up into his face, in a way Joe did 
not like to see.'^ 

" What other news is there ?" I continued. 

*' A *good deal of one sort or another," she 
replied. " Mr. Billington is doing a world of good 
at Cradley, among the colliers, and Simeon Ford 
is oveijoyed at it. You'd be welcome to see the 
letter, but Joe does put such a many expressions 
into it that Fm quite ashamed of him« Eh I I 
shouldn^t like to lose one about here; folks 
would think it was a valentine or a love letter; 
they'd never believe we were such old married 
people." 

Mary laughed until the letter floated away firom 
her hand, and fluttered down into the poultry- 
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yard^ on the other side of the horse-blockj and 
she had to run round through the wicket^ to 
rescue it from the beaks of a crowd of fowls, 
which regarded it as a special windfall on their 
behalf. 

"Ifs a pleasant thing/' said Mary, when she 
had recovered her letter, '^ to have a husband like 
Joe. He thinks all the world of me. We're not 
very clever, or very educated, and I can't set 
myself up above him, nor him above me. Some- 
times, when we've been talking about the master, 
how clever he is, and how rich he's got, and how 
the people look up to him; and we remember 
how he was no more than ourselves, and how we 
used to have games at coal-pits from the up-stairs 
window, and the yard for the pit, where Joe and 
he used to be the colliers, we've been tempted, 
maybe, to be a little jealous and envious ; till we've 
thought how he's never had anybody to care for 
him as we do. * And he never will have, Joe,' I 
said, the very last time we talked about it; 'you 
mark my words, if he goes and marries Miss 
Vigors, he'll never be happy. Would she marry 
him,' I said, 'if he wasn't Mr. Clive of Burcot ? ' 
* It's a pity,' I said again, begging your pardon, 
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* it's a thousand pities he doesn't marry our mis- 
tress, who might have been made on purpose for 
him ; and there's nobody has any right to hin- 
der it, or blame them.* Once we thought it 
would be so ; but Joe says Miss Vigors is. con- 
stantly at Burcot now, visiting Mrs. Ashworth/ " 
I turned away with a laugh, for Mary's attempt 
to excite my jealousy was too transparent for 
deception. I said to myself that Caroline Vigors 
might remain at Burcot till Doomsday, and Mr. 
Clive would be indiflFerent to her. But as the 
long, long, solitary days dragged wearily by, my 
thoughts, at last weaned from sad memories, oc- 
cupied themselves with imaginings of Caroline 
dwelling under the same roof as Mr. Clive, in 
the close, constant, domestic intimacy which I 
had rejected. I pondered over her pertinacity 
and perseverance, which seemed as if they must 
conquer fortune by their indomitable endurance. 
I began to indulge an uneasy suspicion of her 
fascinations and blandishments. She had every 
opportunity of bringing the whole artillery of her 
charms to bear upon Mr. Clive ; and what man 
was clear-sighted enough to see through a clever 
woman's stratagems ? If Mr. Clive, chilled and 
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wearied by my apparent indifference, should at 
last be yielding to her allurements ! How com- 
pletely should I lose him, both as lover and 
friend, if he became the husband of Caroline 
Vigors! No more pleasant dependence upon 
him, no more dear companionship ! More fully 
separated than by his death should we be, if he 
entered into any unworthy marriage. 

Three months were gone, and the fourth was 
drawing rapidly to an end. The sheep-washing 
and the sheep-shearing, with their rustic festivi- 
ties, were almost forgotten ; and the corn-harvest, 
late in these sterile uplands, was about to be 
gathered in. It was a strange thing that I could 
be thus forgotten; a humiliating and painful 
thing. Was Mr. Clive resolved to be silent, 
until I made some sign ? Mary was growing 
home-sick, and except for the cost it would be to 
my pride, I shared the longing. I only waited 
to be supplicated to return, and I should go home 
joyfully. 

One afternoon, after I had been rambling 
desolately over the hills with these thoughts 
jawing at my heart-strings, I re-entered the 
farm-house .by the way of the kitchen, from 
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which a short flight of stone steps led to my old- 
fashioned parlour. The kitchen was one of those 
spacious living-rooms which are the glory of old 
farm-houses^ with trellissed casements overlooking 
the orchard and farm-yard, quarries of bright 
and polished red, daily washed with butter-milk, 
and an unceiled roof, with oaken beams crossing 
each other in a close chequer-work, I was 
sometimes inclined to linger in the cool, large 
kitchen, especially when Mary and the farmer's 
wife were seated at the window gossiping over 
their stitching ; and to-day I shrank more than 
ever from the quiet stillness of my own room. 

*' It looks like Sunday afternoon with you," I 
said, stopping, with my foot upon the lowest step, 
which led to my parlour, and half hoping that 
one of them would offer me a chair beside them. 
'^ How is it all the work is done so soon to-day ? 
Is it a holiday with you ? " 

" You've never chanced to come in this way ot 
a Thursday evening, ma'am,** replied the farmer's 
wife, ''It's market-day, and when the master 
comes home from market, looking so respectable 
in his clothes, I like to be tidied up myself, and 
'we have tea as soon as he comes in« It is next 
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thing to a Sundayj as one may say^ and he's 
always such a deal of news that we're as long 
over our tea as if it was Sunday. Aren't we, 
Mrs. Allen ? '' 

"Yes/' said Mary; "and I only wish there 
was a market every day. Such a place as this is ! 
Nothing to be heard but the cackling of the hens 
when one of them has laid an egg. But Mrs. 
Morris has been telling me how she came to be 
married. YouM better tell Mrs. Clive.'' 

" Law ! if s nothing at all to tell a lady/* she 
remonstrated, blushing and twisting her fingers 
nervously. "I was only saying that when he 
comes in, and sees me sitting here, dressed up like 
a lady, with a servant ready to answer my call, he 
must say to himself, ' Ah, my lass ! if it wasn't 
for me thee'd be breaking thy heart in a work- 
house, or working thy fingers to the bone for a 
crust of bread!' And I like him to think so. 
Rich folks don't know half the good of a husband. 
You're so well off that you could go living com- 
fortable without them, with your own incomes 
and purses. They can't know what it's like to 
take everything from one hand, and find it a 
many times better than if it came direct to one's 

TOl. Ill, D 
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self. I badn^t a farthing's worth of my own; so 
everything I have comes to me from him. It's 
better than being rich." 

''I understand you/' I said; "no one could 
understand it better. Everything I have comes 
to me through one friend/' 

" Bhoda ! " interrupted a voice from within my 
parlour, which startled me from my lounging 
attitude against the balustrade. The door was 
open a little way, and Mr. Clive was sitting within 
view of me. The outer door which led into the 
garden was open also, and he had evidently made 
his entrance that way. I fancied that in Mary's 
eye there was a gleam of suppressed enjoyment ; 
but the evident surprise of the farmer's wife at 
my sudden shock, freed her from all participation 
in the affair. I could not continue my speech 
with such a listener ; and after I had entered the 
parlour, and Mr. Clive had closed the door be- 
tween it and the kitchen, I felt no more inclined 
to speak. 

" Have you no greeting for me, Rhoda ? " he 
asked. "It is nearly four months since you left 
me, and I was beginning to feel anxious about 
you. Just such a shade of anxiety, you know, as 
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one may naturally feel for a ward who has been 
under one^s care for some years. Are you glad 
to see me, or have I been guilty of a blunder in 
coming uninvited ? " 

" I did not expect you to-day/* I murmured. 

" Have you ever expected me then?" he asked, 
with a light flashing over his face^ and a smile 
playing upon it. " Did you wonder why I never 
came ? " 

"Not exactly," I stammered^ "not very much. 
I mean — that is, not at first. Sometimes I thought 
you might come, but it never came into my mind 
to-day. I had given it up.** 

"You are as secluded as you wish to be here, 
Rhoda ? " 

" Quite," I said, with an involuntary sigh. 

"And that your reflections might be as undis- 
turbed as your chosen mode of life, I did not 
venture upon writing to you, lest you should 
feel that I intruded myself, and my afi'airs, upon 
your meditation. Did I read your wishes aright, 
Rhoda ? Were you not glad to be free from any 
link to the life you had forsaken ? What are the 
concerns of Underdale, and what are my thoughts 
and pursuits to you in your deep gloom ? It 
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would have been irksome to you to be compelled 
to live and feel for others. I should have in- 
formed you of my intended visit ; but it seemed 
too unimportant for me to break the silence 
between us/' 

Though his words were grave and remonstrant, 
the tone in which he uttered them was less mea- 
sured than of old, and there was a ring of exulta- 
tion, of anticipated triumph in it, which would 
break forth as soon as I spoke to him. For if I 
answered him at all, it must be in truth to con- 
fess how this unbroken silence had chafed, and 
grieved, and alarmed me, and he would discover 
how I had longed to hear from him, or to see 
him. 

" I fear,'' he continued, " that solitude so pro- 
found has had an effect upon your powers of 
speech. You used to be tolerably fluent ; but I 
remarked that even in the kitchen yonder you 
spoke slowly and with effort ; and now I could 
count the syllables that have fallen from your 
lips, as if you were reluctant to let me hear the 
sound of a voice which I might well have for- 
gotten. You have scarcely spoken half-a-dozen 
words yet." 
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"If you had not interrupted me in the kitchen," 
I answered, "you would have heard me speak 
fluently enough. Shall I 'say now what I was 
going to say then, Mr. Clive ? " 

"No ! " he exclaimed, in his old, gloomy 
accent, " it is the story of gratitude, everlasting 
gratitude. I hoped you had rung all the changes 
upon that theme. I hate the sound of it. Be 
capricious and unthankful; reproach me with a 
selfish disregard of you ; call me unjust and care- 
less ; but do not torture me with professions of 
gratitude again." 

"Mr. Clive,*^ I said, willing to turn his 
thoughts, " how long are you going to stay ? " 

" What a question to be asked in the first mo- 
ments of a reunion ! " he said, laughing. " I am 
accustomed to more blandness and graciousness 
of manner, Rhoda. Your cousin Caroline has 
been trying to rub off my ancient roughness, and 
impart something of her own exquisite polish. 
She would have found out what she wanted to 
know with perfect delicacy; while you bluntly 
inquire how long I am^ going to stay, after I have 
been away four months, and have ridden more 
than thirtv miles to see you.. Shall I ride back 
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again as I camej Mrs. Cliye^ and return some 
afternoon^ two or three months hence^ to leave 
my card at your door ? " 

" I am glad you are come," I answered, look- 
ing up into his face deprecatingly. I remem- 
bered with revulsion Edward's passionate demon- 
strations when I listened to the declaration of his 
loTe, and I shrank from the thought of hearing 
Mr. Clive repeat them. I dreaded the moment 
when he would relinquish his old authority, and 
assume the manner of a rapturous or exacting 
lover. The dim, far-oflf vision of my life blended 
and absorbed into his had a charm, tender, deli- 
cate, and soothing to my depressed spirit ; but I 
was yet unprepared for being thrust into the 
defined position of his betrothed wife. 

" Rhoda," said Mr. Clive, " you shall fix the 
length of my visit yourself. I have taken care 
that no business shall torment me during my 
holiday here, and it rests entirely upon your 
pleasure how long I remain." 

^'I should like you to stay till Monday," I 
replied, promptly; fixing, as I thought, as long a 
time as he could spare from business. Mr. Clive 
was not prepared for so immediate a decision, and 
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for a moment a cloud banished the animation 
from his face. He muttered something in an 
undertone which I did not catch clearly^ and 
when I asked him what he had said, he only bit 
his lips and shot a glance at me from under his 
knitted eyebrows, which made me content to leave 
the question unanswered. 



CHAPTER III. 



The time I had allotted for Mr. Cliye's sojourn 
was only four days. He made the most of 
them; calling me up in the very prime of the 
morning, while the dew-drops glistened upon the 
wiry heather of the hill-side; keeping me out 
in the deep recesses of the narrow valleys, until 
the moon rose rebukingly over the brow of the 
mountains, and cast pale gleams upon the black 
surface of the rocks, and the dark, still waters 
of the tarns. But there was no longer anything 
to fear, even in the desolate places where I had 
shuddered with awe in the glare of the noon-day 
sun. The valleys were no longer lonely, nor the 
over-hanging crags threatening. All the solitary 
mountains were peopled, for we were among^ 
them. 

It was all new to me — these unclouded^ per* 
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feet, palmy days, which saw the dawn of a new 
morning of love, like the warm glow of a bril- 
liant sunrise under the steadfast rays of the 
morning star. I was amazed but not disturbed 
at it* It was this which had been lacking, when 
Mr. Clive, reading my heart with eyes that would 
not be blinded, pronounced it untouched by love. 
I no more talked the first, and the most volubly, 
yet again and again I was on the point of saying 
to him how well and thoroughly he had known 
me in that past time. But Mr. Clive never 
spoke of love, though he talked of his future 
life as one who was entering into a long-antici- 
pated happiness. He was lying upon the soft 
sward on the evening of the Monday, for he said 
he should not start on his ride across the country 
until after night-fall, his head resting upon the 
folds of my dress. His dark face was upturned to 
the sky with a smile upon it which still partook 
of something akin to gravity and gloom, though 
both were fast passing away from the expression 
of his features. We had been silent for some 
time, listening to the plaintive cry of the plovers, 
about the margin of the ponds. 

" I feel like a boy again,*' he said, at last ; 
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''the gladness and buoyancy of my boyhood are 
coming back to me. I am no longer a grim, 
ungainly man of middle age, only fit for the 
routine and mechanism of business. Are you 
chilly, Rhoda ? I should like to stay here a few 
minutes longer, until the glow has died off the 
yellow gorse-blossoms yonder/^ 

''You have never talked to me of your boy- 
hood," I said, "tell me about it now/' 

" This is a new-born curiosity, Rhoda," he an- 
swered, raising himself on his elbow, and looking 
into my face. " One time with another you have 
told me the whole story of your life, and I could 
narrate it all back to you like a well-learned 
lesson. Let me tell you about your own girl- 
hood." 

"I cannot believe it,^' I replied, laughing, 
" you draw too largely on my faith.'* 

" Let me try, Rhoda.'* 

" No," I said, " I should not like to be con- 
vinced. Besides, I want to know all your life; 
what you have been and done from the time you 
were a boy.'' 

"It is a sordid story," he said, "not worth 
telling. Mary could tell you best about it, when 
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she used to bring Joseph Allen and me our 
suppers to the forge, and we sat down to it on 
a heap of iron bars^ with black faces and grimy 
hands ; while sometimes I read a page or two by 
the light of her lantern^ or the glare of the fur- 
naces. I said I felt like a boy again^ but I forget 
the toil^ and privation^ and ignorance of those 
times. I was a man at twelye years of age. 
My true life begins now.^* 

*' Your true life ? " I repeated, questioningly. 

*' Yes," he answered ; " all my life long I have 
had but one aim — to get money. I hated it, but 
while my father was yet alive he never suffered 
me to lose sight of our mutual aim for an hour. 
It was I who won his wealth for him^ and he 
could not afford to free me from the vile slavery. 
Since his death I have had no opportunity of 
shaking off the yoke. I have been bound and 
fettered to it. But now you alone have the right 
to urge me on. Release me, Rhoda. Tell me 
that I have earned riches enough for you- — that 
you desire no more from me — that I may rest 
now and begin to Uve.'' 

'' What do you mean, Mr. Clive ? " I asked. 

" You will permit me to relax something of my 
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labour/' he continued. " I shall not be in your 
sight an unfaithful steward, if henceforth I toil 
less to accumulate money. Suppose even I lose 
something of what I have won, you will not 
blame me. I believe you would be as happy 
here, in comparative poverty, with those you 
loved about you, as in the house at Burcot.^^ 

" Happier," I said, bending towards him. 

"No, not happier," he said. "You shall be as 
happy as it is possible for you to be wherever 
you live. But I should be happier. The habits 
of my youth cling to me, and the visions of 
youthful fancy. Do you remember what the 
good-wife down at the farm was saying to you 
the other evening? I understood it from the 
man's point of view. There would be a keen, 
subtle, delicious enjoyment in knowing that my 
wife owed everything to Kie. For that enjoyment 
I would gladly return to the toils of my early 
life, the rough hand-labour; home would be 
sweeter to me, my happiness would be more 
natural and legitimate. I should prize the 
strength of my arm if my wife depended solely 
upon it. I could glory in denying myself to add 
to her pleasures. And I should like to see and 
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hear her sage plans for my comfort. I should 
look on at all her prudent^ housewifely ways, her 
prudent schemes and stratagems for making my 
home seem less poor. She would be at once my 
mistress and servant ; she would work for me as 
I for her. I should be as dependent upon her 
as she upon me. That would be my happiness. 
That would satisfy me.*' 

He gazed at me long and seriously, as if to 
measure my strength and power of endurance. 
The lingering languor and delicacy left by my 
last sorrow appeared to touch him more deeply 
than it had ever done before, for he took my 
hand into his own large one, and stroked the 
thin, small fingers tenderly. As he did so, my 
wedding-ring, now too large for my thin hand, 
slipped ofi*, and, striking upon a rock at my feet, 
fell with a tiny tinkling splash into the deep tarn 
that lay beneath us. 

"Let it be," he said, after kissing the hand 
no longer distinguished by the marriage 'ring; 
"it is the last token of a past for ever gone. 
Would to Heaven we could drink together waters 
of Lethe, and forget all the story of our lives 
up to this hour ! What are those tears for 
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Rhoda? Your ring was too slack to be the 
symbol of a close and indissoluble union. The 
next must be chosen with more thought and 
careful measurement; and it shall cost you no 
tears if I can help it. See^ the sunlight is gone 
altogether now, and we must go home.^* 

He lifted me from the ground, and fixed a jealous 
glance upon me, as I cast a wistful look upon 
the dark water. In quiet retrospect the distant, 
vanished life returned to my memory, filling me 
with vague apprehensions and regrets. But I 
suppressed my tears and sighs, while in my heart 
I echoed cordially the wish that we could drink 
of the stream of oblivion. 

'^ This is my last hour with you, Rhoda," said 
Mr. Clive, when after a silent walk we entered 
the dusky parlour; "it is Monday, and I must 
go back to Burcot to-night.'^ 

'^ You have been here four days/* I answered, 
" and I shall be more quiet than ever when you 
are g6ne." 

" Have you no wish to come home again yet ? " 
he asked. 

"Not just yet,*' I said, hesitatingly; "every, 
thing will be so difi'erent." 
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'' It will be different/^ he rejoined ; " yet you 
must come home some time^ and the trial will not 
be less formidable for dwelling too long npon it 
beforehand. But you shall choose your own 
time to return. Bhoda^ I wrote a letter to 
you before I went abroad. Did you destroy 
it?" 

" No/^ I murmured^ softly. 

"Is it at the Old HaU or here ? " 

" Here/' I breathed, more softly than before. 

" Fetch it for me/' he said ; " I want to look 
it over again now.'' 

There was no need for me to leave his side, for 
I had taken it out of my dressing-case that after- 
noon to read it over once more, but I did not 
produce it out of my pocket. I left the parlour 
and went up-stairs, as if to find it for him, and 
tarried a long time in the deepening twilight to 
calm the agitation which had been increasing all 
the evening. Mr. Clive would no longer indulge 
my determinate shyness and reserve ; and if he 
compelled me to speak, no measured expressions 
of attachment would satisfy him. I loitered in 
the dusk until Mary knocked at the door to tell 
me that she had taken lights into the parlour, 
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and Mr. Clive was impatient for my return. I 
stole back again quietly into the lighted room, 
and gave the well-worn paper into his hand. He 
read it through slowly, with an imperturbable 
countenance, and having finished it, his eyes met 
and fixed mine with a gaze which fascinated 
them. To all outward appearance, I was neither 
moved nor tremulous, and he folded the letter 
with a half-drawn sigh, and proceeded to place 
it among a number of other papers in his own 
pocket-book. 

" Our sentiments change completely,^' he said, 
with a smile ; " it is a foolish practice to preserve 
letters." 

" But I must have it back again, Mr. Clive," 
I cried. " I like it — I like to read it. I mean — 
I like to have it to read if I choose.'' 

" I will write others in its stead, Rhoda," he 
answered, decisively. ^^I will write to you 
from Burcot to-morrow, if you will permit 
me." 

I assented with mingled embarrassment and 
vexation, longing to have the original letter back, 
but not venturing to urge the point. He bade 
me good-bye at once, and going out ^into the 
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kitchen said farewell to Mary in a tone of so 
much animation^ that she hastened to me with 
a face full of significance and eager expectancy, 
which I met with one of blank vacancy, as I 
desired her to bring in my supper, that I might 
go to bed early. 

Mr. Clive kept his promise. He wrote to me 
every day, and he had the rare gift of writing 
with the easy flow of conversation, until the 
familiar words he used brought before me the 
very tones of his voice, and the expression of his 
features. I did not answer all his letters, but, 
when I did, he replied to every word that I wrote 
with a perfect and accurate insight into my 
meaning, which proved how completely he had 
made himself the master of my inner nature. 
Whether he heard from me or not, every morning 
brought the full and free communication of his 
thoughts and plans to me, on every subject 
except that of his unspoken yet all-pervading 
attachment. It was this more than anything 
which touched me to my inmost heart. This 
perfect power of reticence, this strong curb upon 
the impatience of his own love, this tried ten- 
derness for me even in my caprices, this repres- 
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sion of every word which might cloud my 
peacefuhiess. I no longer dreaded the time 
when I should give myself up irrevocably to his 
authority and care. 




CHAPTER IV. 



By the Reform Bill of 1832, Underdale and 
Cradley had been incorporated with the franchise 
of Sudbnry, which was an ancient borough-town 
in itself of small importance. Upon the general 
election which followed the passing of the measure^ 
Mr. Clive had been urged to stand for the repre- 
sentation of the district, which included all his 
own estate ; but to the infinite chagrin and dis- 
appointment of Mrs. Ashworth he had declined 
the honour that was almost thrust upon him, with 
a decision against which there was no appeal. 
The death of the member then chosen again threw 
the borough open, and he was once more earnestly 
solicited to come forward as a candidate for the 
representation of interests, in which he had so 
large a share. He was no longer disinclined 
for the proposed office. Having ascertained that 

E 2 
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I also, as well as Mrs. Ashworth, would glory in a 
distinction which brought him from among the 
ranks of the private iron-masters, he threw all his 
energies into the contest. Not that there was 
much contest when it was known that Mr. Clive 
of Burcot was at last a candidate for parliamen- 
tary honours. The excitement which ran high at 
Underdale and Cradley was rather that of grati- 
fied pride than of any uncertainty as to the issue 
of the election. At Burcot Mrs. Ashworth was 
playing her part of hostess to Mr. Clive's friends 
with the hospitality and dignified self-possession, 
which bore her triumphantly over the disadvan- 
tages of her early habits. Caroline Vigors, too, 
was at her right hand constantly, and aided Mr. 
Clivers cause with all her blandishments. His 
shortened letters pictured to me, in brief but 
suggestive outlines, the busy scenes and circles in 
the usually quiet mansion, and in my deserted 
home ; but as he gave me no intimation that he 
expected or wished me to exchange my retirement 
for the turmoil he described, I was content to 
send Mary Allen home as the housekeeper, and 
to remain alone in the quiet solitude I had chosen. 
I found it impossible indeed to reconcile Mary 
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to the idea of staying away from Underdale in 
inglorious inactivity^ while the whole neighbour* 
hood was plunging wildly into the engrossing 
excitement of a political election. But I per- 
suaded myself that I was glad to escape it^ and 
that Mr. Clive did not care about my absence. I 
indulged^ however, the fancy that he would 
hasten to me the instant it was all over, riding 
across the thirty miles that lay between us to 
bring me the tidings of his election^ and to claim 
my congratulations^ with the assurance that 
without them his success was worthless. But 
both he and Mary Allen wrote to me of the pro- 
posed arrangements of the day upon which he 
was to address his constituents at Sudbury, which 
were to end with his triumphal return to Burcot, 
with his friends and workpeople ; and I could not 
help but acknowledge how unreasonable any other 
anticipations had been. 

There had been scarcely a show of opposition 
upon the nomination day; still a poll had been 
clemanded by the Tory candidate, and a few 
hurried lines from Mr. Clive informed me that to- 
morrow about noon he was to address the electors 
from the hustings. At last my curiosity and im- 
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patience asserted themselves^ and upbraided me 
with my selfish indolence. Of all his friends I 
should be the only one absent. Instead of has- 
tening to me to read his triumphs in my eyes, he 
would receive the congratulations and smiles of 
Caroline Vigors. I had been wrong in thus 
shrinking from the exertion of entering into the 
enthusiasm of the occasion. My reluctance to 
return to Underdale was another phase of foolish 
selfishness^ which might well weary and dishearten 
Mr. Clive. Moreover, now that the event was 
actually at hand, and would be beyond my grasp 
if I delayed>ny longer, I grew eager to be present 
at the election, unknown to him, and surprise him 
with the confession of it at some future period. 
In the morning — a November morning, with a 
light sprinkling of hoar-£rost upon the ground, 
and a thin mist which melted away before the 
sun — the farmer, attired in his best and most un- 
comfortable suit, took his seat beside me in his old- 
fashioned gig. There was such a weight of awe 
and reverence upon his spirits as would not permit 
him to speak in anything longer than monosylla- 
bles to one so nearly connected with a member of 
parliament. The journey was long and fatiguing. 
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but my brain was too busy for it to appear tedious. 
As we approached Sudbury, and turned into 
the road which lay between it and Underdale, we 
entered upon a scene of brisk life, which was 
strangely amusing to me after my long seclusion 
among the hills. The highway, a broad, straight 
Roman road, slightly ascending, stretched before 
us for upwards of a mile in clear perspective. It 
was dotted over with conveyances of all kinds, 
filled with gaily dressed men and women; for the 
men of those days were not far behind the women 
in their love for bright colours. These called to 
one another in merry shouts and challenges, until 
our old horse, who had long since forgotten 
emulation, pricked up his ears, and exchanged his 
flagging pace for one of greater speed. I knew 
many of the laughing faces which passed us with 
jests at our slow progress, and I had to gather 
my veil into thick folds to escape detection; 
when the carriage from Burcot dashed by, and I 
caught oi^y a glimpse of Mrs. Ashworth and 
Caroline Vigors, I exulted in the thought of how 
little my presence would be suspected. What I 
was to do as soon as the election was over had 
not yet crossed my mind. 
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The narrow streets of Sudbury, generally 
sleepy and deserted, save by a few tradesmen 
lounging at their shop-doors, were thronged 
with a crowd of passengers, all tending towards 
the open square where the hustings were erected 
in the front of the market cross. No time was to 
be lost in securing a good post of observation. 
Placing myself under the protection of my 
burly guard, who thrust his broad-shouldered 
frame unceremoniously through the crowd, we 
forced our way to the house of my milliner in a 
corner of the square, and I inquired of the smiling 
and bedecked girl who opened the door, if Miss 
Spence could let me have a seat at any of her 
front windows. 

" It^s a sheer impossibility," replied Miss Spence, 
from some invisible interior. " If the lady was my 
very best customer, our windows are as full as 
ever they can hold, and so is every window round 
the square by this time. She ought to have come 
five or six hours ago. Why I the new member 
that is to be will be on the hustings in a few 
minutes.^' 

" Tell Miss Spence that it is Mrs. Clive of 
Underdale,'* I said to the servant. 
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There was a little shriek of astonishment in 
the interior^ and Miss Spence made a rapid dart 
forward. 

" Mrs. Clive ! '' she exclaimed, " goodness 
gracious, madam, every seat in my house is at 
your disposal. But wouldn't you go to Mr. 
Clive's hotel ? Mrs. Ashworth, and Miss Vigors, 
and the Honourable Miss Burtons, and Lady 
Masters and her daughters, and all the aristocracy 
are there, madam. Not but what I should be 
overjoyed and proud to clear my front show-room 
immediately for you ; there are only some young 
persons, tradespeople's daughters, in it, and we 
could find room for them in the attics.'' 

''I don't wish to disturb any one. Miss Spence," 
I answered; "you see I am just come in from 
the country, and my dress is scarcely suitable, 
you understand. I do not wish to be recognised. 
A quiet corner, where I can see and hear well 
without being known, is what I want." 

" I understand you, madam ; certainly, cer- 
tainly,'' replied Miss Spence, her face wreathed 
with smiles. " You shall have the very best seat 
in my house. You will find the young people 
very quiet and well-behaved, when I tell them 
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who you are. Will you be so very good as to 
follow me? Our stairs are so very dark aud 
narrow, and so steep. You'll find them exces- 
sively awkward after the grand, marble stair- 
cases at Burcot. Well, at length we shall have 
a member to my mind. Mr. Clive is a noble- 
looking gentleman, madam ; not as handsome as 
Sir George, perhaps, strictly speaking, — but a 
very noble man." 

By this time we had finished the ascent of the 
narrow staircase, and were about to enter the 
front show-room, occupied by the guests who 
were to be reduced ,to quietness and good be- 
haviour by the crushing announcement of my 

4 

name and rank. I stopped to impress upon 
Miss Spence with great earnestness my desire to 
remain unknown, to which she yielded with 
evident disappointment. The room was bright 
with silks and ribbons of Mr. Clivers colours ; 
and the girls, who were leaning through the open 
windows, were profusely decorated with the same. 
Miss Spence insisted strenuously that at least 
two of them should be removed to make room 
for me ; and her very deep devotion had at first 
a depressing effect upon the circle that I had 
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joined, until my own quietness and meekness 
reassured them. 

Not far from the window where I had formed 
my post of observation, but placed at an angle 
with it, was Mr. dive's hotel. The casements 
of the front room had been taken out, and 
I could see plainly Mrs. Ashworth, who sat 
prominently forward, dressed with more than 
ordinary richness, her still handsome face kindled 
into smiles of heart-felt exultation. It was the 
chief hour of her life. Caroline Vigors leaned 
against her chair in an attitude which dis- 
played her fine figure to the greatest advantage ; 
when my eyes first rested upon her she was 
glancing back into the room behind her with 
one of her peculiar side-long looks, which had 
always stirred a jealous disquietude within me. 
It was as clear as noon-day to me that Mr. Clive 
was somewhere in the back-ground. Other 
ladies were grouped about these two and at the 
other windows, but with many of them I was 
not acquainted; and I felt sure that, with a 
little care, I should escape detection from the 
few who knew me. 

Of the crowd below, a large proportion were 
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inhabitants of Cradley and Underdale^ whose 
swarthy and serious faces wore an expression of 
true content as they waited patiently to hear 
their master's speech. Beneath the window, 
where Eachel Ashworth sat in her splendour, 
stood the bowed form of Simeon Ford ; but there 
was neither rebuke nor gloom in his mild brown 
eyes and wrinkled face, as from time to time he 
struggled a few paces forwards upon the pave- 
ment, and looked up to the proud and gratified 
woman, who seemed unconscious of .his near 
vicinity. Not only the market-square but the 
streets leading into it, were thronged with 
expectant listeners, willing to hear only the hum 
of approval and to join in the shouts of applause, 
if they could not get near enough to hear Mr. 
Clivers speech. 

The girls beside me chattered on with the 
gossip of the election. They were the daughters 
of the voters, and all of them had seen Mr. 
Clive and his friends when they went round 
canvassing. 

*' Pm quite in love with Sir George,'* said one ; 
^^he*8 so handsome and engaging. It was my 
birthday when they called on father, and I asked 
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him to give me the rose-bud he had in hia 
button-hole. You should have seen the polite* 
ness of his manner ! And what do you think? '^ 

" He gave you a kiss as well," was the guess. 

"Yes. And the next day he sent me the 
sweetest, loveliest hot-house flowers, with hi» 
compliments to Miss Maria ! He did not forget 
my name, you see. I've put them all into 
flower-pots, to try if I can rear plants from any 
of them ; and I told John Simpson that I could 
never let anybody kiss me after Sir Greorge 
Vigors.'* 

'^But he kisses all the girls," said another. 
" It may be pleasant, but it means nothing 
except ' My dear, teaze your father to give us his 
vote/ Miss Vigors has been measured for shoes 
in every shoemaker's shop in the town — ours 
among the rest. They say she has the prettiest 
foot in the county, and she makes the most of 
it. What a pity she can't display it now ! Just 
look at her. Everybody says she is going to be 
married to Mr. Clive soon.'* 

" Yes,'* said a third, " they'll be married very 
soon now. Mr. Clive is immensely rich, and he 
hasn't any heir. You remember that beautiful 
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little girl he used to bring with him to Sudbury 
so often — the little Miss Clive who was drowned ? 
Mr. Clive never kissed anybody, except my little 
cousin, who is about as old as she was, and he 
kept her on his knee all the time, and went off 
at last without asking for uncle's vote. I like 
Mr. Clive best. I don^t choose for fine gentle- 
men to think they honour us by kissing us at 
election times." 

"You're jealous, Nelly," said Maria. 

" No, I'm not. I want people to keep in their 
own station. You don't suppose that Miss 
Vigors would let us crowd her to hear or see Mr. 
Clive when the election is over. Yet he is our 
member as much as theirs ; we elect him, and 
we have as much right to hear him as they have." 

"Isn't there a Mrs. Clive ?'* inquired one of 
them. 

"You mean poor Mr. Edward's widow," was 
the reply; "oh, she's nobody at all in this 
matter. I don^t think anybody knows much 
about her. But I've heard the Dale people talk 
about her in our shop on market days. She is 
sure to be somewhere amongst those ladies. I 
should like to know which she is." 



« 
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I smiled involuntarily^ and the speaker ad- 
dressed herself to me. 

Do you know Mrs. Edward Clive, ma'am ? *' 
Yes, very well/' I answered. 

" Could you show me which she is ? I do 
want to see her.'' 

I looked critically at the windows and then 
answered, " She is not there at all." 

" Well ! that's rather strange," was the reply. 
*' Mrs. Allen, her housekeeper, often calls at our 
house, and we hear a deal about her. I think, 
ma*am, Mrs. Allen and Mr. Mason's daughters 
want you to see them; they are waving across 
here out of the window just over Miss Vigors and 
Mrs. Ashworth," 

It was unfortunately true. Mary had detected 
me, and was leaning out of the window to a 
dangerous extent, and waving her handkerchief 
with her arm stretched out to the utmost length. 
I shook my head warningly, and beckoned to 
her to keep quiet. Luckily for me, Mr. Clive 
made his appearance on the hustings at the 
moment, and everybody's attention was riveted 
upon him. The crowd swayed to and fro, eager 
to gain a good sight of him and his staff of 
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friends. There was George Vigors and Mr. 
Argyle and Mr. Mitchell amongst those whom I 
did not know : and surely, if my sight did not 
deceive me, there was Mr. Billington, radiant 
with a sanctimonious splendour. But I could 
not then give a second glance to him. Mr. 
Clive attracted and absorbed my undivided 
regard. He looked grave yet pleased, and 
when he ascended the platform and bared his 
head before the shouting people, Nelly, who 
stood beside me, said, almost below her breath, 
"Ah I that's a man to look up to and respect ! " 
I felt as though I could kiss her on the spot. 

Before the shout which greeted Mr. Olive's 
appearance had altogether ceased among the 
distant groups who could not see him, Mr. 
Mitchell came forward to the front of the 
hustings, and addressed the crowd in his blandest 
and clearest tones. 

" I*m glad to see so many Dale faces here,*' he 
said; "because I can appeal to the heart of 
every Dale man. You have cheered your master ; 
but you are not yet aware, my friends, that there 
is one present who reigns equally in your af- 
fections : and whom I may fitly term a represen- 
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ative woman as he is a representative man. I've 
known her longer than any of you. Men of 
Underdale and Cradley, you will pardon me for 
this intrusive speech, when I point out to you 
your mistress, who is looking down upon us from 
yonder window. Let us give a welcome to Mrs. 
Clive.^' 

His speech, his fixed gaze, and the gestures 
with which he indicated my hiding-place, directed 
every eye to me. The kind, familiar, honest 
faces of the men of Underdale and Cradley were 
turned to me, beaming with surprise and welcome. 
Mr. Clivers face flushed with a deeper glow ; and 
George Vigors, waving his hat in the air, led 
the shout of welcome which was raised for 
Mrs. Clive. I shrank back from the window, 
deeply mortified and resentful at Mr. Mitchell's 
officious and ill-timed flattery; and all Miss 
Spence's remonstrances could not prevail upon 
me to act in a more heroic spirit. 

" You should stand at the window and bow to 

them," she urged; "or wave your handkerchief. 

A great many of them have not seen you at all. 

Do pray step forward. Young ladies, I beg of 

you to leave this window to Mrs. Clive, or some 
TOL, ni. y 
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of you may be mistaken for her. Goodness 
gracious ! who ever would have thought of it 
happening in my house ! '^ 

After all, I heard very little of Mr. Olive's 
speech, though his clear and sonorous voice 
reached the corner to which I had retreated ; but 
I was excited, confused, and bewildered. My 
heart was throbbing, and my pulses beating in 
every vein. I had not calculated upon this 
public detection, which would involve me in 
the triumphal return to Burcot. Once I ven- 
tured to look out again before Mr. Olive had 
jSnished speaking ; as I stole my glance at him, 
I saw that his eyes were raised for a moment 
to my window, and that Mrs. Ashworth was 
watching for me with an eagerness and vigilance 
which gave me no hope of escape. 

The voluble girls had been quite as much 
subdued as Miss Spence desired, and conversed 
with one another in whispers, which did not break 
in upon my reflections. I was conscious only of 
alternate cheers, and the murmur of a single 
voice as the speech-making went on, and one after 
another addressed the constituents. The tumult 
at length culminated in tremendous acclamation 
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when the sheriff announced that Mr. Clive was 
duly elected member for Sudbury, 

" Oh, Miss Spence ! " exclaimed one of the 
girls at the window; '*I do really believe 
the new member and Sir George are coming 
here ! " 

Miss Spence gave utterance to a little hysterical 
shriek, and flew to escort them to my presence, 
with gasping apologies for the darkness and 
narrowness of her staircase. At the sound of 
their rapid footsteps the girls huddled together in 
an abashed group in the farther comer of the 
apartment. 

" Rhoda, you are a humbug/' exclaimed George, 
gaily ; " you made Clive and me believe you 
cared nothing about this fuss. It was the only 
damper we had. What a grand election it has 
been ! Here, give the new member for Sudbury 
your best greeting. Let me have the satisfaction 
of beholding the representative man and woman 
at one glance.^' 

Mr. Clive was clasping my offered hand with 
a close, firm, appropriative grasp, from which 
he would not release it, appearing in his 
excitement to forget the presence of so many 

p3 
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spectators. George turned away and diverted the 
attention of the inquisitive girls. 

" Have I pleased you then at last ? ** I ventured 
to ask. 

'^ I am pleased that my wife should witness my 
first success," was the reply. 

He spoke with an emphasis upon the word wife, 
and accompanied it by a keen and searching look, 
as if he wished to make sure that I compre- 
hended the new title. My answering glance satis- 
fied him. There needed no further explanation 
between us. The subject was as much settled 
as if we had discussed it for hours in the most 
undisturbed solitude of the retreat I had left. 
Neither he nor I hesitated any longer to enter 
upon this new relationship. 

" You are ready to go home now,Rhoda," he said. 

" Quite ready/' I answered, rising and putting 
my hand through his arm with an alacrity that 
made him smile. 

" Oh ! you cannot come with us,'* remonstrated 
George ; " it would detract from Mr. Olive's 
dignity. No, Rhoda, you must return with Mrs. 
Ashworth; I will bring her for you presently. 
Oome, Olive, we must stay no longer.^ 



>9 
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They had not been with me five minutes : yet 
we had arrived at the decision about which we 
had both been hesitating and hovering with an 
irresolution for which there seemed no founda- 
tion. Mr. Clive stretched forth his hand to take 
the happiness he had coveted so long^ and so long 
relinquished. 



CHAPTER V. 




Pbes£Ntlt the silken rustling of Mrs. Ash- 
worth's dress announced her approach. Be- 
fore I had time to speak to her^ I found myself 
lost in her fervent embrace, and enveloped in 
her multitudinous robes. Nor were there any 
words of fond endearment too extravagant to 
express her delight at seeing me again. George 
Vigors, who had escorted her across the crowded 
square, stood by with looks of unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

" You are cruel and strange," she said, when 
she released me from her detaining arms. " Why 
didn't you come home to Bur cot to share with 
us in our work ? All this morning I wanted you 
to be at my side, where I could look from Bruin's 
face to yours, and see how proud you were of 
him. I was not quite happy till Mr. Mitchell 
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pointed you oat. Ob ! I: should be glad to die 
to-day. There, can never be such a day again, 
save Bruin's wedding-day. You are going 
home to Burcot> Bruin says, with me. I shall, 
watch you for him, le&t you should run away 
again. You will never be free again, my loye." 

She laughed loudly ; a long, boisterous, uncon- 
trollable laugh ; which seemed almost to convulse 
her, and filled me with consternation and alarm. 
But recovering herself by and by, she sat down 
beside me, with her strong hands clenched over 
both of mine, as if she dared not give me the 
power to move beyond her reach, while large 
tears rolled unnoticed down her furrowed cheeks. 
The fear and repulsion which she always excited 
in me were creeping over me with renewed force, ■ 
in spite of all my efforts to master them. I won- 
dered that no one else perceived the symptoms 
of insanity which appeared so frightfully evident 
to me. For frenzy of the brain alone could 
account for her frantic hatred of me when we 
were first thrown together, and her equally 
frantic affection since she had known that I loved 
Mr. Clive. I resolved to speak to him of my sus- 
picions, and ask him if he had seen nothing to 
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jastify them. But for the present I must humour 
her, and conceal my fears. When the carriage 
was announced, George drew me back into the 
room. Mrs. Ashworth proceeded down the narrow 
stairs, with the conviction that I was following 
close upon her footsteps. 

" Rhoda," he said, *^ what is the matter with 
Bruinness ? Whatever does she mean ? She 
was not so very fond of you once upon a time^ 
Take care, my sweet cousin. Clive is all right — a 
glorious fellow — and Vm quite willing he should 
have you. But Bruinness is a coarse, extrava* 
gant, unrefined rough." 

He did not seem at any loss for a prolonged 
string of epithets; but Mrs. Ash worth's alarmed 
call of surprise and impatience from the lobby 
below interrupted him, and hurried our descent. 
A glance of passing but deep wrath swept over 
her face, as she caught my hand from his, and 
placed me before her. George cast a comic look 
of warning at me ; a glance which did not escape 
her, though there was no time in the hurry of 
starting, for her to make any audible comment 
upon it. 

She recovered herself as we drove homewards ;. 
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by the time we drew near to Burcot, her 
mood of lofty exultation was perfectly restored. 
Though it was almost dark^ the long avenue was 
peopled with clusters of his workmen awaiting 
the arrival of Mr. Clive; as we drove along 
the front of the mansion every window was illu- 
minated with brilliant lights. I thought involun- 
tarily of the first time I had approached it, but I 
could not indulge in any reverie. Mrs. Ashworth 
entered the hall with the easy self-possession 
which characterised her, and a murmur of plea- 
sure welcomed her from the many guests who 
were already assembled there. Through the 
lighted rooms the sounds of laughter and gay, 
careless talk were ringing, and strange faces were 
passing to and fro. I could scarcely believe that 
I was at Burcot, while Mrs. Ashworth, retaining 
my hand in hers, was introducing me to the 
strangers who surrounded us as "Mrs. Clive," 
with an air and emphasis of the most significant 
satisfaction. 

The ordeal was painful to me. I hated the 
tone in which she spoke, the glances of curi* 
osity and criticism which passed round the circle. 
Caroline was fluttering from one to another with 
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murmured communications, I did not know of 
what. I assured Mrs. Ashworth in energetic 
whispers that I was excessively wearied, that my 
ride of thirty miles in an open gig had exhausted 
me, and that I was still far from being strong. 
Her anxiety to make me known to her guests, 
whose names were those of the principal county 
families, rendered her deaf to my expostulations, 
while she reiterated the information that I was 
the daughter of the Bhoda Vigors whom the 
elder among them remembered well. It was not 
till one of the ladies, who claimed to be an old 
friend of my mother's, noticed the increasing 
pallor and exhaustion of my appearance to Mrs. 
Ashworth, that she permitted me to retire from 
the circle she had gathered about me. She 
accompanied me herself to my dressing-room, 
with irksome fondness, to see me lying at rest 
upon the sofa, so that my powers might be 
recruited for the festivities of the evening. 

After she was gone I lay listening dreamily to 
the noises outside, which told of the arrival of 
Mr. Clive. For a little time after the cheering 
had subsided I half-expected him to seek me, but 
he did not come. The fatigue and excitement I 
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had gone through at last overpowered me. I 
sank into a deep slumber, disturbed only bj 
dreams in which I could scarcely distinguish Mrs. 
Ashworth . from Mr. Clive, since all her words, 
and looks, and actions, were far more those 
of an impassioned lover than were his calmer 
professions of attachment. 

I was awakened after a sleep of two or three 
hours, by some one leaning over me, until I 
felt a warm breath upon my cheek, and a hand 
lifting caressingly the masses of my loosened 
hair. For an instant I thought of Mr. Clive, 
and I hid my face in the cushions, but I heard 
Mrs. Ashworth chuckling with unrestrained 
delight. 

" You thought it was Bruin^ my darling,^' she 
said, " and so it ought to have been. But he's 
been in twice to look at you, and I drew back the 
curtain for him to see how rosy you were grow- 
ing in your sleep. Ah! I wish he*d seen you 
wake, and hide yourself from his kiss. But, 
rouse you, Bhoda, he is coming ; make yourself, 
ready to meet him. See, IVe sent to the Old 
Hall for one of your white dresses; you must 
not wear mourning such a day as this. Like a 
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marriage dress it looks. Ah ! if to-day were but 
your wedding-day, and you had been made 
Bruin's wife this morning ! " 

She sank down upon the sofa, from which I 
had risen, pale and breathless, pressing her hand 
upon her heart, but the spasm passed away in a 
minute or two. Not a movement of mine passed 
unobserved by her glittering eyes, and a jubilant 
smile played upon her face. When I began to 
unplait my hair, and brush it out to its full 
length, she came to a seat close to the looking- 
glass, where she could see me and my reflected 
image at the same time. 

" I'm glad at heart to-day," she said, " almost 
as glad as Bruin himself, now that he is certain 
that you love him. He was downhearted only 
last night about you. Wasn't he like a king, 
Bhoda? So tall and strong among the rest. 
His voice sounded like the voice of a law-giver. 
They felt that they had found their head. I 
hear their shouts yet. I shall hear them in the 
hour of my death. All I live for now will be to 
see you married to him. The yoimg mistress of 
Burcot; the beautiful young wife of Bruin 
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She spoke in shorty hurried sentences^ as if she 
could hardly speak for agitation. There was 
something in her manner which embarrassed me 
beyond endurance. My hands trembled as I 
tried to arrange my hair, and I could not meet 
the glance of my own eyes in the mirror before 
me. Mrs. Ashworth took the braids out of my 
fingers, and began to twist them in thick coils 
about my head. 

''You blush, and tremble, and look down, 
Rhoda," she said, with a laugh ; " see, even your 
fingers are rosy, and you cannot look me in the 
face. Your breath comes quickly. What is it 
you are afraid of, my little girl? Of me, or 
Bruin, or yourself? Ah! what round, white 
arms! Dainty arms to wind round his neck; 
lips like a thread of scarlet for him to kiss ; a 
slender throat, and little fingers for him to deco- 
rate with jewels. Bruin Olive's wife shall have 
better jewels than any lady in the county; I 
shall see him adorn you with them myself.'' 

" Mrs. Ashworth," I said, in a tremulous voice, 
'' I wish you would not talk in this manner to 
me." 
^_"You would rather hear Bruin talk so/' she 
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continued. "Nay, then, you should have heard 
him, when he was whispering to you in your 
sleep, and kissing the hair which could not feel 
his lips. He asked you a hundred questions 
which you could not answer when you were wide 
awake. Above all, he wanted to know why you 
have stayed so long away from home, if now 
you love him really and truly. He bade you 
be very sure he could hardly live without you. 
But you are ready to go to him now. Hush ! 
Listen ! I believe I hear him in the gallery.** 

With the light step of eager alacrity she 
crossed the room, and opened the door. I 
remained motionless where she had left me ; lis- 
tening for his voice with drooping head, and 
hands fast locked in each other to control their 
trembling. 

" Come in. Bruin,** she said, " Bhoda is wait- 
ing to see you. Nay, you needn't hesitate so, 
when you*ve been here twice to look at her while 
she was asleep. Why ! she expected you to be 
watching her when she awoke, and she hid her 
face in the prettiest way possible. She is a 
beauty. Bruin, and she is going to be your wife 
at last.'' 
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I could not look up to see Mr. Clive, nor was 
his tread audible upon the thick carpet; but I 
felt that he was standing before me^ in the brief 
pause which followed, and surveying me keenly — 
my face crimsoned with confusion, my eyes cast 
down and filled with tears, my lips quivering with 
words which I could never utter. Another 
minute, and my hands were unlocked, and raised 
to his neck, as he folded me in his arms, and laid 
his lips to mine. 

"You are my own now," he exclaimed, "at 
last I am satisfied. My wife ; my Rhoda Clive. 
The mistress of Burcot by every right. My very, 
own ! '' 

"Nay,'^ said Mrs. Ashworth, "marry her. 
Bruin, and make sure. 'There's many a slip 
'twixt the cup and the lip.' Good heavens ! why • 
could you not marry her to-morrow? You've 
waited long enough for her.*' 

"Mr. Clive,'' I whispered, "take me away 
from here. Let us go into your study, where we 
can be alone." 

"We will be alone here, dear love," he 
answered, "Mrs. Ashworth will leave us. My 
study is bare and comfortless; not fit for my 
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Ehoda, whose life shall be as soft and silken as an 
Indian queen's. I shall find out the delight of 
wealth now I can shower it upon my wife/^ 

" I do not know you, Mr. CUve" I said, rally- 
ing my scattered faculties ; ^' indeed, you are not 
the wise and reasonable man I learned to love. 
Any brainless fop could talk to me in this way. 
I will not listen to you here, with Mrs. Ash- 
worth standing by, listening every word we say. 
Come into your study, where I shall know you 
again among your books and papers. Come 
back to your books, which have made you wise, 
and let us talk together there.'* 

I drew him away, in spite of Mrs. Ashworth's 
remonstrances ; out into the gallery, where several 
strangers were lingering about and looking at the 
fine paintings which decorated the walls; into 
his own bare and ill-furnished study. The con- 
trast between it and the other parts of the dwelling 
struck me with new force ; the uncarpeted floor, 
the uncurtained windows, the poor furniture, 
seemed more than ever meagre and squalid, now 
that the whole mansion was full of such lavish 
tokens of wealth. Yet I felt a sensation of relief 
when the door closed behind us, and I looked up 
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into Mr. Olive's face, which was grave and quiet 
as usual. With my hand still upon his arm by 
my own choice, for he had let it fall when we 
entered the study, I led him to the hearth, and 
standing beside him leaned my head against his 
shoulder. 

"You are now willing to become my wife, 
Bhoda ? ^* he said, holding me off at arm's lengthy 
and speaking in a tone of deep anxiety. 

"Yes," I answered. 

" I do not ask if you consent to it," he con- 
tinued, with an expression of profound pain and 
disquietude ; "but I beseech you to tell me if your 
happiness depends upon it, if you would yourself 
choose it before any other position in this world 
of ours. You know me well, you think ; but you 
have scarcely thought what I shall be as your 
husband. Hitherto I would not influence your 
wishes by the slightest expression of my own. I 
have left you free; you have been the perfect 
mistress of your own affections. You were at 
liberty to love another — George Vigors for in- 
stance ? " 

"Yes," I said, as he waited for me to answer. 

"Even now," he said, with intense earnestness, 
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" there may be some error at work in your mind. 
For this once, Ehoda^ let me speak to you as if 
you were a worldly woman^ coveting and court- 
ing the wealth I possess ; women as young and 
attractive as you are do so. My wealth is as 
completely yours now as it ever can be ; if you 
think that by becoming my wife you will take a 
surer hold of it you are mistaken. Look roimd 
the room here, you see what I expend upon my- 
self. If you choose to marry me I shall no longer 
confine my personal expenses within these narrow 
limits, and I shall spend a reasonable portion of 
our income upon myself; but if you forsake me, 
my only aim will continue to be to amass money 
for you. I never shall, never can, marry any 
other woman. You have but to choose another 
husband, or express your wish to take possession 
of my wealth, and you shall receive it from me at 
once. I loathe it. Everything I touch turns to 
gold; what would life be worth to me if the 
lips I kiss, and the heart I rest my own upon, 
become cold and hard also ? " 

^' But they will not. Bruin," I answered, lifting 
up my eyes to him entreatingly. " I do not care 
for you, because you are rich.*' 
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He paused for a minute or two^ and paced to 
and fro on the sounding boards with slow and 
heavy footsteps. Then came back and stood 
opposite to me, with a deeper gloom upon his 
dark features than I had seen there for many 
days, and I took a step or two towards him. 

" Stay, Rhoda/' he said ; '* stand there, where 
I can see you. Out of all the world of women I 
would have chosen you, but no choice was offered 
me. You and you alone were given into my 
hands : how, you partly understand. But there 
must be no lurking scruples in your breast ; you 
must settle once for all whether you and I are 
right in this matter. You come to me as if you 
had never been the wife of my half-brother, Ed- 
ward Clive. If any stigma rest upon our mar- 
riage, you must be fully satisfied, as I am, that it 
is one of man^s imputing only." 

" Mr. Clive," I said, with blanching cheeks, " I 
trust myself entirely to your judgment. I want 
no sanction but yours and God's.'' 

'^ I will not have you surrender your conscience 
to me," he continued : '^ you shall judge for your- 
self. The general feeling in your class is against 
us. Have you thought of this ? '' 

Q 2 
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*' Yea/' I answered. 

" And how have you decided ? " 

" That God has joined us together by circum- 
stances over which we had no control; by 
making me feel a wife-like love for you. I love 
you, and no one else. Bruin." 

Again he clasped me to his breast, and laid his 
face against my forehead, but he did not speak* 
Except that when I moved he strained me more 
closely to him, there was no caress to tell of 
the strong emotion which made his heart throb 
against xcy temples. 

" Loose me, Mr. Clive,*' I said, at last ; " let 
me look up at you. Why are you so very silent? 
Do you think I shall change. Bruin ? " 

" It is gone," he answered, with a sigh, " the 
moilient of perfect happiness. Why did you speak, 
my darling ? Change ? Everything changes. 
But you have never told me how much you 
love me. Wife-like love, you said; but some 
husbands find that very scant and unsatis- 
fying." 

" I love you so well," I said, smiling at the 

man's exacting and jealous nature, *' that I don't 
feel as if I owed you any gratitude. If you had 
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done tenfold more than you have done for me^ I 
should feel as if I repaid it all now. I love you 
a great deal more than anybody else would do— -a 
thousand times more than Caroline Vigors could; 
and I believe I shall make you happier than any 
other wife in the world of women, as you call 
us." 

" The truest words I ever heard from my 
Bhoda's lips 1 " he exclaimed. " You throw a 
radiant light upon my whole future life. I see 
it all stretching before me^ even up to decrepit 
old age^ full of brightness, and blessing, and glad- 
ness. Let me read the future for once ; I have 
never dared to glance at it before." 

He seated himself in his old arm-chair^ and 
placed me on his knee. He seemed to read 
it in my shy, half-averted face, where the smiles 
would play in spite of myself^ in my drooping and 
restful attitude against his arm, and in the tremor 
that thrilled through me. 

''It is all clear brightness and perfect har- 
mony,'' he continued ; *' the problem of my life, 
which has puzzled me so long, is solved, and you 
are the solution. You knit together the violated 
•claims that*have troubled me, and I can discharge 
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them all. Every line of my life centres in you. 
All the past is compensated as well as the future 
crowned by my Bhoda. I could almost wish you 
were something less delightful^ and less charming 
to me, that I might feel more worthy of you. My 
most extravagant diieam of what might have been, 
is not equal to what is." 

' " Bruin/' I said, softly, " did you ever love 
anybody else ? " 

'* Never, Rhoda. I had no time for dreams 
before you crossed my path. I believe you 
were moulded on purpose for me. You suit me 
to a nicety. For example : you do not hke the 
idea of encountering all the strangers, who are 
gathered here to-night, and whom we have been 
forgetting ? " 

"Oh no!" I muttered, with an accent of 
dismay. 

"It suits me precisely," he said; "you will let 
me lead a natural life of quiet pleasure with you, 
'instead of urging me to introduce you into gay 
society. I shall find as much repose in my home 
as if I were a simple labourer. When I take my 
young wife to London, we will see all that is 
worth seeing, and know those who are worth 
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knowing ; but I shall never find you surrounded 
by idle fops, who will be sneering at your rough 
husband. You will not leave Burcot again, 
Rhoda ? " 

" Yes/' I answered, decisively. " I shall return 
to the Old Hall in the morning." 

" Mrs. Clive, until you owned your attachment 
to me, a wife-like love, I exercised no authority 
over you. I did not even ask you to come to my 
election,'* 

"No,'* I replied, ''and it was very disagree- 
able, and made it very awkward to come. If I 
had only known all it would lead to ! " 

"Don't make any false statement," he said. 
"Just listen to reason. Do you suppose it 
will suit me to have you so far off, when your 
presence here in my own study scarcely satisfies 
me that it is all real ? " 

"But people would talk and blame me," I 
objected. 

" Nonsense, Bhoda I Besides, who cares how 
people talk ? " 

"We both do, Mr. Clive,'* I answered, ''but I 
have another reason. I would rather not stay in 
the same house with Mrs. Ashworth." 
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Why not, Rhoda ? " he demanded. 

''I don't want two persons making love to 
me^'* I said^ " and she is ten times the worsts and 
she has nothing else to talk about. There is no 
escape from her/' 

Mr. Clive langhed^ and urged me to tell him 
what she said. I assured him so seriously that 
I was distressed and annoyed by Mrs. Ash- 
worth, that he yielded to my entreaties to be 
allowed to return to my own home the next 
morning. It was full time for him to return to 
his guests. He led me down to the great 
saloons, where he placed me in an inconspicuous 
comer, and appointed his friend Mr. Argyle to 
entertain me. During the evening Mr. Billing- 
ton came to bestow upon me, in a most signifi- 
cant manner, his paternal benediction; having 
just enjoyed, he said, a private interview with 
Mrs. Ashworth. Mr. Mitchell also took advan- 
tage of a short period during which Mr. Argyle 
was absent from my side, and with a pale and 
excited visage, and a whisper which was hissed 
into my ear, denounced the marriage, of which he 
had caught a hint from Mr. Billington. There 
was a mystery which was not yet cleared up, he 
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said. I asked him^ with a smile of incre- 
dulity^ what better means could I employ for 
fathoming this secret, than to become the wife of 
the object of our suspicions ? 



It 



CHAPTER VL 



I RBTURNED to my old home^ with its hourly 
recurring memories; dwelt again in the silent 
rooms where ray child's voice had sounded like 
music in my ears ; visited the schools of which 
she had been made the infant patroness ; watched 
in the porch for Mr. Clivers coming without her 
little hand throbbing in mine ; talked of her in 
the quiet evening time, when Bruin was about 
to leave me to my lonely fireside ; wept for her 
before him; and yet was happy, truly and 
ardently happy, in a perfect assurance of his 
tenderness. I felt an intense love for him, alto- 
gether different to any I had ever felt before, 
sweeping away with a resistless current all the 
painful and sorrowful memories of the past. The 
doud was melting away to a very fine mist, and 
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I no longer feared the brightness of the sunshine 
which shone behind it. 

Before Mr. Clive left me to take his seat in the 
House, he desired me to accompany him one 
afternoon to Cradley Hollow, for the purpose of 
communicating our intended marriage^ which was 
not yet publicly announced, to Simeon Ford, 
whose early friendship with the Ashworths and 
the Olives gave him a claim to our regard. I 
amused myself with building castles for Simeon, 
and describing them to Bruin, as we walked 
along the smoky table-land, with its hordes of 
half-barbaric population, among whom the old 
collier laboured and toiled with ceaseless efforts 
to profit them. Mr. Clive listened with an ab- 
stracted and pre-occupied air, and only shook his 
head when I repeated to him the arguments I 
should employ to induce Simeon to receive from 
us the provision for his old age, which he refused 
to take as Rachel Ashworth's bounty. 

We found him in holiday costume, just ready 
to start to a tea-meeting, a gathering highly 
popular among the religious miners. Simeon was 
dressed in an old suit of black, a very large 
and very white neckerchief tied in a large knot 
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under his chin^ the ends arranged in careful 
folds over his breast. A nosegay of southern- 
wood and late Michaelmas daisies was pinned 
conspicuously upon the lappet of his coat. His 
short white Iiair was brushed straight about his 
head, and down over his^^forehead, like a closely- 
fitting cap; under it his swarthy face and 
honest brown eyes beamed with pleasure and 
wonder, when upon opening his door he dis- 
covered Mr. Clive and me standing together upon 
his threshold. 

'' Come in, master,'' he cried ; " be pleased to 
step in, my lady. I'm cleaned up and decent, 
and you*ll find a seat in the chimney-corner, if 
you'll be so good as to sit down for a minute or 
two. Eh ! Bruin, lad ! I never see thee look like 
this before. What art thee smiling about ? It 
looks strange to see thee here, with Mrs. Clive 
leaning a-thy arm." 

'* Simeon," said Mr. Clive, smiling at the old 
man, who still stood in the doorway, gazing at us 
with eyes of amazement and interrogation ; '' we 
did not wish an old friend like you to hear from 
anyone else that Mrs. Clive has consented to 
become my wife." 
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'* God Almighty be praised for this and all His 
goodness I ^^ exclaimed Simeon^ raising his clasped 
hands ; " who could ha' thought it ud turn out 
like this? 31ess the Lord! it's all plain and 
straight now. Thee'lt believe now, Bruin; and 
maybe, Rachel 'ill humble herself, and repent. 
Eh ! but the ways of Providence are mysterious ; 
we fret ourselves against Him in vain. Now 
shall it be said. What hath God wrought ? Thee 
could na' have chosen better for thyself, if thee'd 
had the pick of the world ! '' 

"Mr. Clive has chosen me, Simeon," I said. 
" You speak as if he had had nothing to do with 
it.'' 

" Ay, my lady," answered the old man, with a 
kindly smile ; " Bruin's chosen thee with all his 
heart, 111 be bound ; but none the less you've bin 
picked out and brought to him, and put into his 
hands, with none to meddle or make betwixt you. 
The love of your poor young heart has been 
directed to'arts him, so as you've not chosen any- 
body else; not even Sir George Vigors, as I was 
afeard of at one time. It's not Bruin's doings or 
thine. It minds me of one of our hymns, to be 
found in the second verse — 
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** ' Why hast thou cast our lot 

In the same age and place f 
And why together brought 

To see each other's face ; 
To blend with softest sympathy. 
And mix our friendly souls in Thee !.* " 

He recited the lines slowly, with a sing-song 
intonation^ his hand swinging to and fro to 
measure the time. As soon as he had finished 
them^ he urged us to be seated at his fireside^ 
and himself took a position opposite^ where his 
delighted eyes could rest upon us both. 

*' And thee 'it going to the Parliament House/' 
he continued, in a musing voice, " and thee'lt 
stand before the King on his throne. It's a 
fine thing, master. I can remember sorrowing 
sore when thou were born. Eh I to see thee 
going to Parliament, and going to be married to 
a wife I I reckon Rachel is heart-well now, as 
far as this world goes. And you'll be happy, too, 
my lady, if Bruin^s thankfulness to you can make 
any woman happy." 

I looked at Mr. Clive with a smile as Simeon 
uttered the word thankfulness. 

" Simeon understands," he said, '^ if you don't, 
that a man such as I am has reason to be grateful 
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to you; so young, and beautiful, and good; I 
had no right to expect you to give yourself to a 
toil-worn and care-worn fellow like myself. Yes, 
Simeon, my wife shall be as happy as I am 
thankful." 

** If the Lord gives her happiness/' added the 
old man, thoughtfully ; " but* there must be no 
secrets betwixt you ; no secrets. Bruin, my lad. 
Eh I what a burden, and sorrow, and snare, a 
secret becomes ! " 

" I have no secrets from Mr. Clive,'' I said ; 
"he knows me better than I do myself." 

" You look happy,'' replied Simeon ; " I did na 
expect to see a smile like that upon thy face when 
I saw thee last." 

" I have not forgotten my little Dora," I an- 
swered, sadly. '^Simeon, I can never kneel down to 
pray, morning and night, without thinking of her." 

" Ay ! there's a gap in thy prayers," he said, 
in a tone of unutterable pity, "where thee can 
only stop, and sigh, and weep before the Lord. 
I know what it is to go on, and on, and on, like 
the rush of a full water-stream, pouring out our 
hearts before Him, till we come to a name that is 
never, never to be spoken to Him again, when we 
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ask for blessings; it's like the dead end of 
prayer, as if we could na say another word. But 
the Lord grant thee to be dgain the joyful mother 
of children, and to see thy children's children 
brought up upon thy knees. There's a deal of 
gladness laid up for thee yet." 

"When is it to be ? " he asked, after a silence 
of a minute or two. 

"Not before Easter, Simeon,'' answered Mr. 
Clive ; " I must go up to London first, and get a 
home ready for Mrs. Clive there. You will miss 
her often here and at the Dale." 

" Simeon," I said, eagerly, " we are to live at 
Burcot, and Mrs. Ashworth will go to the Old 
Hall. But I must have you nearer to us. You 
are growing old enough to leave off your toilsome 
work. You know the lodge at the Cradley side 
of the park, with a coppice behind it, where you 
can hear the birds singing all day, and see the 
squirrels amongst the branches from your own 
door. Would not that be better than being down 
in the pit ? And we should see you very often ; 
you woidd open the gate for Mr. Clive every day 
as he goes to the works." 
He. listened to, and pondered over my words 
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with a mild light in his eyes, and an almost 
imperceptible shaking of his snow-white head. 

^^I should ua know what to make of myself/' 
he answered; '^ there would na be a stroke of 
work to do^ and I should miss the rackling of the 
pit-chains^ and I've bin used to hearken to them 
from the time I was a little lad toddling after 
my mammy. Besides, I'd ha' to give up my 
preaching and meetin' for prayer. I should be 
living like a lazy hound. No, no; I'll stay as I 
am till I canna keep myself, and then I'll not be 
above taking help from thee, my lady." 

"You might have preaching in your own 
kitchen, Simeon,'' I urged, persuasively ; " there 
is a very large kitchen, with a grand chimney- 
place; and Mr. Clive and I would come some- 
times on a Sunday afternoon to hear you preach — 
we would, indeed; and we would sit in the 
chimney-corner, just as we are now opposite to 
you. Who can tell but you would induce Mr. 
Clive to become a preacher as well? " 

"You are laughing at me," he said, "but 
Bruin ud make a rare preacher. He spoke at 
the 'lection as easy as I use my pick-axe, and 
Fve bin at it all my life. But if you would na 
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miud hearkening to a bit of a sermon from me^ 
I've a thing or two to say, only I'm not ready 
with my tongue at all times. I think, maybe, I 
can find the words in my Bible, if you'll wait a 
minute.? 

He put on his large horn spectacles, and drew 
his Bible towards him, turning over the leaves 
with a reverent air, until he found the place he 
looked for, and read some verses to himself in a 
half-audible whisper. 

'' Thaf s it ! " he exclaimed ; ^' ^ as the Lord the 
church.* That's thy duty. Bruin. Love thy 
wifoj as Christ also loved the church, and gave 
Himself for it. I've thought at times as I could 
ha' done it if it had been the Lord's will to try 
me; but I dinna know. If the church is as 
fractious and tedious to Him, as many a woman 
is to her husband, He knows what it is, and He 
saw fit not to put the burden upon me. Yet I 
should ha' liked to try how near I could come to 
it. Eh ! but it's a great saying ! Think of it, 
my lad ! Thee'rt to love, and nourish, and 
cherish her like the Lord ! Think of His long- 
suffering, and His watchfulness, and His loving - 
kindness, and His never slumbering in His care 
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for her, and never being weary, and never re- 
fusing to forgive her, and always seeking her first 
when she's turned away from Him. Thy wife is 
to be the apple of thine eye. Bruin, for so the 
church is to the Lord. Her name is to be graven 
upon thy hand, for so u the church upon the 
Lord^s hands. Thou must be a sun and shield to 
her; and when you're both in the wilderness, 
weary and full of sorrow, she must lean upon 
thee, as the church leans upon her Beloved. I 
should ha^ liked to do it as far as I could. But 
art thou giving thyself, thy very self. Bruin, to 
her — all thy thoughts and secrets into her 
heart? It ud be only to win her to thee 
altogether. Dunna be afeard of her knowing 
all, Bruin." 

"Simeon,^' replied Mn Clive, "you know 
almost as certainly as I do that I never loved any 
woman before. And that Mrs. Clive has my per- 
fect love and trust now, I assure you as heartily 
as I do her. I could not have loved her better 
under any possible change of our circumstances; 
and she believes it." 

" I believe it,*' I said. " But, Simeon, it is my 
turn now. Tell me my duty." 

H 2 
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" I need na," he answered, with a quiet smile 
of humour, " there's no mystery about the wife's 
duty. ^ Let the wife see she reverence her hus- 
band,' and there's an end of it. It's a easy thing 
to be a woman." 

I was ready to answer Mr. Clive's laugh, as 
well as Simeon's assertion, when the clock behind 
us, which had given warning unheeded, struck 
the hour of four, and reminded us of Simeon's 
projected attendance at the tea-meeting. Mr. 
Clive rose hastily, and said it was time for us to 
be going homewards. " The Lord love you and 
shine upon you," said Simeon, falteringly, " and 
give you joy one with the other. Bruin, I could 
na have loved thee nor prayed for thee more, if 
thee'dst bin my own lad." 

"And I/' replied Mr. Clive, *' would rather 
a hundred times have called you father, Simeon, 
and worked side by side with you in the pit, than 
be as I am — ^the son of John Clive, and the 
owner of Cradley hud Underdale." 

The old man sighed deeply, and looked sorrow- 
fully at him; while both faces gathered the 
gloom of some swiftly remembered past, which 
clouded with painful memories the brightness of 
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the present. Mr. Clive led me up into the road, 
and bidding me walk slowly on until he should 
overtake me, returned to Simeon, who stood in 
his doorway. The cottage was soon hidden from 
my view by a jutting cinder-hill; but though 
I walked slowly and loitered, I reached the chapel, 
where the tea- meeting was already begun, before 
Mr. Clive appeared in the road. I stayed at the 
chapel gate for some minutes, listening to the 
busy murmur of voices within, and talking to 
such of the people about whom I knew, but still 
as I looked back, neither Mr. Clive nor Simeon 
came in sight, and at length I retraced my steps 
to Cradley Hollow. 

Both of them were standing yet at the cottage 
door, deep in conversation ; but Mr. Clivers 
watchful eyes detected me as soon as I turned 
the cinder-hill, and he left Simeon immediately, 
and met me before I could return to them. His 
face, as he approached me, was stern, and gloomy, 
and grey, with a set purpose in its expression of 
doing something at once hateful and inevitable. 
Behind him, still standing on his own poor 
threshold, was Simeon, with his face turned 
anxiously towards us, and his white, uncovered 
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head gleaming like snow with the rays of the 
setting sun glistening upon it. 

^'Ehoda," said Mr. Clive, with a hasty dive 
into my wondering eyes^ whose gaze he dreaded 
to meet^ for he looked away again instantly 
towards Simeon, ^'I am keeping a secret from 
you." 

^^ Yes, I know yoii are/' I said, calmly. 

" You know ! " he exclaimed, '* how do you 
know ? How much do you know ? Rhoda, for 
pity's sake tell me everything.'^ 

" Bruin," I answered, " I am not so dull as to 
be ignorant that you, and Simeon, and Mrs. Ash- 
worth, share some secret between you, but I am 
sure you will tell it to me when I have a right to 
know all that concerns you. What it is I never 
tried to guess. You would tell me at once if it 
had only to do with yourself, or if it was of any 
consequence to me. I trust you implicitly, 
Bruin." 

''And you have never tried to find out our 
secret ? " he said, in a voice of profound wonder 
and compassion. 

" Mr. Mitchell has done his best,'' I replied, 
gaily, " and of late it has been droll enough to 
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listen to liis conjectures^ because you will tell 
me yourself some day. And oh ! Bruin^ be sure 
if it is a sad secret^ a burden^ and sorrow, and 
snare, as Simeon says, your wife will only love 
you the more for it." 

I had laid my hand upon his, and looked up 
into his deep eyes, which were flashing with ten- 
derness and pity, and yet with a dull shadow of 
trouble behind all; but when I finished speaking, 
he put my hand gently away. 

" I shall never tell you,'' he said ; " my darling, 
it would be impossible for me to tell you, either 
now, or when you are my wife. But you can 
hear it from Simeon; he has my full permission 
to disclose it all. I was consenting to fetch you 
back when you came in sight.'' 

He moved aside for me to pass him, but the 
look of despair he cast- upon me arrested my 
steps. 

"Are you not coming with me?" I asked,* 
anxiously. "Don't you wish me to know it. 
Bruin ? " 

" Wish you to know it ? " he echoed, with a 
dreary smile, which made my heart ache. 
*'No, no, Bhoda, if I thought that it would 
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abate your happiness one fraction to remain 
ignorant of it, I would tell you myself. But 
I know that if you hear it, it will plunge 
you into the same doubt, and difficulty, 
and perplexity, from which I thought I had 
escaped at last. If there was any possibility of 
your ever learning it from any other source, I 
would not expose you to the chance of discovery 
when there would be no remedy in your power ; 
but you never will, you never can know it, 
except from Mrs. Ashworth or Simeon. From 
me, you never shall. Simeon cannot understand 
that there is any risk in revealing it to you ; he 
believes that it would be best and wisest ; but I 
know more of human nature, and more of you, 
than he does. Yet I cannot in the slightest 
degree foretell what eflfect the knowledge of it 
would have upon you ; though but a few minutes 
ago you^ said I knew you better than you knew 
yourself. For God's sake, Rhoda, don^t ask me 
any questions — I will answer none. There is 
Simeon; he is waiting to tell you everything. 
Go to him, and do not torment me with that look 
of pain and scrutiny." 

But how could I help looking while his face. 
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the only face in the world I cared to watch 
narrowly, was being furrowed and clouded by 
feelings which I could not fathom ? I wanted, I 
had been waiting patiently, to read the inner 
pages of his life's story, and now he forbade my 
curiosity, and assured me that there were hidden 
chambers in his memory where he would never 
admit me. I paused for a little while, striving to 
obey him, and to keep my unruly eyes from 
wandering to his face, and then I asked, falter- 

''Bruin, will you not tell me when I am 
actually your wife, and nothing can come between 
us?^' 

" Never then," he answered, grinding the gravel 
under his feet, and looking steadfastly into my 
eyes, " never, if you become my wife -, neither 
shall Simeon Ford, then. You are free yet, com- 
pletely your own mistress, and I would not lift up 
my little finger to keep you from going to him. 
But once my wife, and I shall see to it that you 
have no chance of finding it out. Simeon him- 
self is bound by a solemn promise to tell it to 
you only while you are free. Decide, Rhoda — 
quickly, if you can.** 
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*^ If you would only decide for me whether I 
ought to know it ! '' I cried^ in distress and 
anxiety. 

'^ No harm can come of you not knowing, my 
darling/' he said, ^'no harm or wrong whatever 
now. It is a worn-out, exhausted, dying secret ; 
a burden which is falling from me, and will never 
how down my heart again. Stay ; do not think 
me hasty or harsh with you. You are more pre- 
cious to me than I can tell, and I wish to keep 
every trouble away from you, and this thing 
would be a trouble. If I read your nature 
rightly, you would not reveal it to anyone else, 
but it would rankle and canker in your own 
heart, and eat away your happiness.^' 

"But you," I said, "are not happy. You 
will not let me share your troubles and cares.'' 

" Nay,'' he answered, " I told you the secret is 
worn out; its venom was destroyed as soon as I 
found the antidote. I shall have neither care nor 
trouble, except such as you shall share, when I 
have you. But you must understand clearly that, 
unless you make yourself acquainted with this 
matter before our marriage, I shall take diligent 
measures, measures that will be effectual, to pre- 
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vent you doing so afterwards. Neither must it 
ever be mentioned between us. It must be a 
thing which has never been. It will be so to me, 
in effect, and I shall cease to remember it, save 
at rare intervals." 

"But it will affect me/^ I objected; "I could 
not help thinking of it. Bruin, I am no angel ; 
I am but a woman." 

*'Dear child,'* he said, "you have strength of 
mind enough to decide, and to abide by your 
decision. I think it is safer, and happier, and 
wiser for you to content yourself with ignorance ; 
if it were otherwise, no consideration of myself 
would prevent me disclosing it to you. Simeon 
believes that it would only so affect you, that 
it would establish the firmest trust between us 
for evermore ; but I cannot judge, though I have 
known and studied you so long. It has been 
a wretched burden to him and me, and I do not 
want it to pass over to my Rhoda." 

I hesitated irresolutely for some minutes in 
troubled self-consultation. Mr. Clive told me 
that Simeon was anxious to communicate this 
secret to me, and believed that it would more 
firmly establish my trust in Bruin. It was not 
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difficult to guess that it referred principally to Mrs. 
Ashworth^ and that whatever guilt might be in it 
was hers only ; but then a knowledge of crime 
in her would not materially alter the opinion I 
already entertained of her. Besides^ the haunt- 
ing consciousness of a secret between us^ when we 
were married, could not fail to work fatally 
against our mutual ' confidence. More than this^ 
Mr. Clive owned that he could not judge how it 
would afiTect me ; and of one thing I was certain 
— that it could never set me against him, nor 
blind me to his tried goodness. I loved him so 
truly, that I could venture to know anything 
which concerned his life, either past, present, or 
future. I would go and hear this thing, and 
come back to him to prove, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that my love was based upon no foun- 
dation that could be moved. 

I took a few steps from him towards Simeon, 
who was still looking earnestly our way, and who 
hastened to meet me as I turned in his direction. 
But my heart had not courage to go on. The 
words of warning which Mr. Clive had spoken 
seemed to burn in my brain. "It will plunge 
you into the same doubt, and difficulty, and 
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perplexity, from which I thought I had escaped 
at last/' " You would not reveal it to any one 
else, but it would rankle and canker in your own 
heart, and eat away your happiness/' There 
must needs be an alloy to my happiness — I had 
passed through too troubled a life not to have 
learned this — and would it not be wise to choose 
the alloy which Mr. Clire, who saw them both, 
pronounced to be the least evil? Simeon was 
coming nearer to me. Perhaps his first words 
would unseal this fountain of bitter knowledge, 
and I should taste of it almost before I was 
aware. I turned hastily, and running swiftly 
back to Bruin, seized his arm in eager im- 
patience. 

"Let us be quick,'' I said, ''I do not want to 
know, unless you choose to tell me yourself. 
Don't let Simeon orertake us and speak to me 
before we can prevent him." 

Mr. Clive pressed my arm to his side, and 
looked down upon me with a face glowing with 
the deepest and most triumphant tenderness; 
but he did not move; he even seemed 
upon the point of reasoning with me on the 
subject. 
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"I trust myself altogether to you/' I con- 
tinued; "I am willing for yon to decide what is 
safest and best for me. Let us make haste home, 
Mr. Clive.^' 

*'You shall never repent it/' he answered, 
^^but let us wait a moment. Simeon is close at 
hand, and I want to speak to Mm. Simeon, I 
have told Mrs. Clive that she may learn from you 
the only secret I have kept from her; and she 
decides, of her own free will, that she would rather 
not hear what you have to tell her.'' 

" Yes," I added, as the old man gazed at me 
with astonishment; *'I do not wish to hear it 
from you, either now or at any other time." 

''Bruin," said Simeon, earnestly, ''tell her all 
thyself, my lad. She'll hear it from you." 

I looked up eagerly to Mr. Clive, but he met 
my eyes, and shook his head, doubtfully. He 
could not trust me as perfectly as I trusted 
him. 

"Never from me, Rhoda," he answered, 
mournfully, " but until we are married, if that 
ever be, you are to consider yourself fully at 
liberty to ask Simeon for his disclosure. After 
that you must both of you be silent for evermore. 
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You understand, Simeon, my wife is never to 
have your secret revealed to her/' 

We bade Simeon good-bye, and proceeded 
homewards to the Old Hall. K it were possible 
for Mr. Clive to manifest more passionate devo- 
tion and rapturous satisfaction than before, he 
did so during that evening ; and for the time I 
felt amply compensated for the sacrifice I had 
made of my curiosity to the confidence I reposed 
in him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

• 

Mr. Clive had taken his seat in the House of 
Commons during the latter weeks of the session, 
at the close of which there was a dissolution of 
Parliament^ followed by a general election^ when 
he was again returned for the borough of Sud- 
bury. This second election was little more than 
a formality; yet it^ with the arrangements and 
preparations necessarily attendant upon our ap- 
proaching marriage^ so fully occupied me, that 
for some time it was not difficult to control the 
impulses of my curiosity, whenever I saw Simeon 
Ford; and Mr. Clive seemed almost to multiply 
opportunities for testing my resolution to make 
the sacrifice which his decision demanded from 
me. Simeon was constantly crossing my path, 
and always upon his face there was a long- 
ing and wistful expression, as of one who was 
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dumb under compulsion. I knew that one word 
of mine would open his lips; but, however 
tempted, I could not speak it while the sound of 
Mr. Olive's voice still lingered in my ears, or 
while I could turn from Simeon to look into his 
significant and triumphant face. 

The news of our betrothal had oozed out 
among the neighbours ; and, with the exception 
of Caroline Vigors and Mr. Mitchell, created 
universal satisfaction. Mary Allen's intense de- 
light kept her in a chronic state of agitation, and 
she was either melted into tears, or provoked to 
laughter, by the most trivial causes. My servants 
wore an air of mysterious importance, and be- 
came prone to exchange confidential communica- 
tions, with simpers, and becks, and whispers ; and 
the maid who answered my bell was a happy woman 
and a great authority in those days. The Dale people, 
also, especially the women, lived in an atmosphere 
of pleasurable excitement. The men met their 
master's eye with a glance of intelligent sym- 
pathy ; and made more laboured salutations than 
usual to me whenever they saw me. As soon as 
the time fixed for the wedding was ascertained, 
there were a number of private meetings held by 

VOL. III. I 
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Mr. Olive's work-people, and an air of impene- 
trable solemnity and taciturnity pervaded all 
faces. Mrs. Ashworth was in full glory; for 
though Mr. Clive would not allow her to visit the 
Old Hall too frequently, he gave her unlimited 
authority to emblazon Burcot with the most 
lavish expenditure for the reception of its young 
mistress, who was to outvie the wealthiest of the 
local aristocracy in the splendour of her establish- 
ment. 

As for myself, in spite of every effort, my 
thoughts would travel back to the secresy, and 
concealment, and hurried preparations of my 
first marriage ; when, with a girVs untried hopes, 
and trembling, ill-defined fears, I had found my- 
self on the verge of a great change, beyond 
which all the future was shrouded in profound 
obscurity. I was setting my feet, with eyes 
blindfolded, upon a path of which I knew not 
a single step. I knew nothing of my hus- 
band's character and his previous life; nothing of 
his home and kinsfolk, except that he dared not 
make known his marriage to them; nothing of 
my own duties ; and nothing of the despotism of 
a man's nature, which will always bend a woman's 
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into some degree of conformity, or drive it into 
desperate revolt. It was altogether differmt 
now. My whole future career lay before me, 
bathed in a clear and splendid light. I had 
dwelt for months in the mansion which was 
henceforth to be my home, and where I was to 
reign as mistress. The faces that greeted me 
with significant smiles, were the faces of old 
friends and dependents ; while of Mr. Olive's life 
I had a full and complete knowledge — except this 
one secret. 

He left me in February to return again for me 
in April. The fever of curiosity, so long calmed 
by his presence and the confidence which I de- 
rived from it, began to burn with a smouldering 
and threatening heat. As soon as he was gone, 
Mrs. Ashworth came daily to the Old Hall to 
satisfy herself that I was well, and to see that my 
own preparations were being carried on properly. 
Icouldnot'keep myself from watching her narrowly. 
It seemed to me that I could discern more subtle 
expression in her sunken eyes and furrowed fore- 
head. I studied every word that she uttered. I 
dogged her footsteps about my house. I tried 
how keenly I could probe her by casual remarks, 
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and how often I could bring a tremor through 
her frame, and a cloud of fear to her face, by speak- 
ing of Simeon Ford. At times I could hardly 
refrain myself from taunting her with the secret 
belonging to her, which Mr. Clive was fearful of 
my knowing, but which I might learn from 
Simeon any day, if I had only courage enough 
to ask him for the disclosure. She became con- 
scious at last of the steadiness and suspicion of 
my scrutiny, and now and then a gleam of dis- 
quietude and defiance shot across her gloomy 
face, followed quickly by a crafty and disconcert- 
ing gaze, and a remark, either about myself or 
Mr. Clive, which never failed to drive me from 
her side. 

Almost every day when Mrs. Ashworth left 
me, Mr. Mitchell came, as if he had watched her 
departure from my house, to ply me with ques- 
tions, and to seek, by any means, to fan the 
smouldering embers of suspicion, which I had 
thought were altogether quenched by the love 
and confidence I reposed in Bruin. Yet, when 
Mr. Mitchell was whispering in my ear, and 
bringing to my mind marvellously small inci- 
dents, which had almost escaped my notice at 
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the momeut^ but which had not failed to write 
themselves upon the sensitive tablet of my 
memory, I could not prevent a chilly shudder of 
doubt from creeping through my spirit — a doubt 
which I spurned as soon as the whispering spy 
was gone, and for which I did penance by writing 
more trustfully and tenderly to Bruin ; as much 
to pacify my own upbraiding conscience, as to 
gratify his love. 

Still, from time to time, an irresistible infatua- 
tion drew me to Cradley Hollow, or to some point 
in the black and dreary landscape from whence I 
eould see Simeon's cottage, where I could linger, 
reminding myself with a half-reluctant delibera- 
tion, that I was still at liberty to ask the ques- 
tion, which, when Mr. Clive returned, must be 
for ever unasked. For when he was near me I 
no longer cared to think of anything but what 
occupied his thoughts; nor, if my mind should 
wander to this forbidden subject, could I bear to 
risk the chance of losing him by the indulgence 
of my curiosity. But how would it be after we 
were married ? — when each of us knew that we 
were bound to the other by a tie which neither 
secret nor mystery could unknot 7 I looked with 
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prophetic §je^ into the futare, and saw this little 
doud^ no bigger than a man's hand, growing 
pntil it darkened all our heavens. Would it not 
be the truest wisdom to hear it, and then with 
perfected confidence^ return to Bruin, and tell 
him with open face that I had not been afraid to 
know anything which concerned him ? What 
surer proof could I give to him, after all, of ray 
love? Once I made some excuse to myself, and 
climbed the bank, of slag, and looked down the 
deep, dark shaft of the pit where Simeon was at 
work, and once in the dusk of evening I knocked 
at his door with a hand so feeble and trembling 
that he did not hear tiie light tap. My resolution 
always fail^ me. Every time, when the brief 
season of conflict and indecision was over, my 
heavy heart reproached itself for its disloyalty to 
Mr. Clive. 

His return, some daysf sooner than I had ex- 
pected, put an end to my irresolution. I no 
longer posse&tsed the opportunity of gratifying 
my curiosity without his knowledge, and the 
temptation to do so was les^ when he waa beside 
me. Hourly I grew more satisfied to trust my- 
self implicitly in his hands, and to suffer this 
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mystery to die out, as he had said it was doing, 
unless^ when he was fully assured of me and of 
my love for him^ he should some day or other 
disclose it to me himself^ that no shadow of 
distrust might exist between us. The sacrifide 
he required of me^ after all, was not a great 
one. 

We never spoke of it to one another; and yet 
I fancied that the thought of it was never very 
long absent from Mr. Olive's mind. He was 
more moody and abstracted than he had been 
before the day when we had gone together to see 
Simeon Ford ; and I found him often looking at 
me earnestly and inquiringly^ as if he had some 
question to ask which must remain unspoken. In 
a few days our marriage was to take place^ and 
then^ he had said it, it must never be mentioned 
between us. 

Simeon was hanging about the house during 
all his spare hours^ with a wistful air, and an ex- 
pression of anxiety upon his honest face; but 
whenever I caught sight of him I hurried back 
again ^to Bruin's side^ and a light — the strange 
triumphant light which I had never seen in 
former times — would kindle in his eyes^ as I 
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fled from the knowledge of his secret^ and chose 
ignorance for his sake. 

But it was to be spoken of openly and freely 
once more between us. One morning, George 
Vigors came in with Mr. Mitchell, as Bruin was 
still loitering in my parlour before going down 
into the Dale. The faces of both gentlemen 
were grave; but Mr. Mitchell's was great with 
importance. George rushed at once into the 
purpose of their visit. 

" Clive/' he said, ^' you'll allow I've a right, if 
any man has, to feel an interest in my cousin 
Bhoda. I've a question or two to ask you. You 
needn't go away, Bhoda. Mitchell has told me 
all he has said to you, and it is about that I am 
come this morning. He declares and maintains, 
Clive, that there is some secret in your life.'' 

" There is in the lives of most men," replied Mr. 
Clive, with no other change of countenance than 
a smile, which was given to me. 

*' Yes, yes," said George. " But if you could 
not tell Bhoda, you ought to disclose it to me, as 
her nearest kinsman." 

"Certainly not," answered Mr. Clive. "If I 
cannot confide it to Mrs. Clive, you may be sure 
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it is impossible for me to tell it to any human 
being." 

" But you have a secret ! ^' cried Mr. Mitchell^ 
with an eager and significant glance towards 
me. 

'^ Yes/* he said. 

''And one which would prevent this lady 
uniting her lot to yours in marriage?'' added 
Mr. Mitchell. 

" Possibly/* replied Mr. Clive, with the utmost 
composure. 

" There ! " exclaimed Mr. Mitchell^ turning 
exultantly from George to me. " Now, madam, 
he is brought to a point; he possesses a secret 
which would prevent your union with him, and 
which he withholds from you. What do you say 
now. Sir George ? and you, Mrs. Clive ? '' 

"I knew all this before,'' I answered, rising 
from my seat, and crossing the hearth to place 
myself at Bruin's side, whence he looked down 
upon me with the rarest smile of delight. *' Mr. 
Clive told me all this long ago ; and he told me, 
too, that I was perfectly free to possess myself of 
this marvellous secret, if I would ask the only 
other person who knows it. Don't suppose that 
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Mr. Clive has been deceiving me. Neither Mr. 
Mitchell nor you, George, need trouble your- 
selves about this affair." 

I looked round upon the three faces of my 
companions. Mr. Mitchell's wore an air of 
ludicrous chagrin and disappointment; the ex- 
pression upon George's was one of doubt and 
dissatisfaction ; bnt Mr. Clive answered my brief 
glance by a look of keen disquietude. 

"I wish to God I had no secret from you, 
Bhoda ! " he exclaimed. 

"Then why keep it to yourself?" cried Mr. 
Mitchell. " For Heaven's sake, sir, don't make 
fools of us all. If there is a secret, make a clean 
breast of it, and have done with it. I am ready 
to hear it ; and Mrs. Clive will take my word for 
it, whether it should interfere with your mar- 
riage or not. It would be a grievous thing, 
indeed, if a man could not confess any secret 
to a clergyman like myself." 

An involuntary smile played npon each face 
as Mr. Mitchell spoke with impassioned earnest- 
ness ; but it died away in a moment, and George 
became more grave, and Mr. Clive more gloomy. 
Clive/' said my cousin, ''it is no jesting 
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matter. What do we know of your early life? 
I cannot countenance this marriage; I will not 
give my consent to it until you disclose this 
secret, or at least give us your solemn assurance 
that if Bhoda knew it^ it would not affect her 
feelings towards you." 

There was a profound silence of some moments^ 
whUe Mr. Clive seemed lost in deliberation ; and 
Mr. Mitchell, with his head stretched forward, 
sat impatiently^ his hands upon his knees, and 
his hungry eyes fastened upon Bruin's face. As 
the silence grew insupportable, I laid my hand 
gently upon Bruin's arm to bring back his 
thoughts^ which had wandered far away from 
us. 

*' I can do neither,** he said, with a heavy sigh. 
"I have told Mrs. Clive already that I cannot 
tell what change the knowledge of this thing 
might work in her. She may learn it all from 
Simeon Pord, but I cannot bring myself to run 
the risk of losing her by my own act. Let her 
be taken from me if I am to lose her. Do not 
ask me to chance everything upon a throw in the 
dark.'* 

*' Simeon Ford shall tell me/* exclaimed Mr. 
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Mitchell; and again the comfortless smile. flick- 
ered upon Mr. Clive*s dark features. 

" Simeon Ford has kept the secret too long^ 
he said^ '' to tell it to anyone except Mrs. Clive. 
He is anxious to speak to her; but it is safe 
from everyone else." 

'^ Good heavens, madam I " cried Mr. Mitchell, 
''what infatuation is this? You might have 
made yourself the mistress of this secret, and 
you have refused to do so ! It is more than an 
infatuation; it is an insanity. I adjure you to 
come at once with me in search of Simeon Ford, 
if he will reveal this thing only to you." 

" I do not wish to hear it from anyone except 
Mr. Clive," I answered. 

" And I shall never tell you,^^ said Mr. Clive, 
in a voice clear and steady, but very low. 

"Do you hear that ?" said Mr. Mitchell; "he 
will never tell you, Mrs. Clive! Think for a 
moment what it will be — ^the torture, the torment 
of a secret in your house, upon your hearth, in 
your very heart. Flesh and blood could not 
bear it. You will be wretched. Oh ! be warned 
in time. Think of your first miserable marriage ; 
and do not enter wilfully upoi^ this until you are 
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sure there is no just cause or impediment to your 
union/' 

He was standing before me in an attitude of 
passionate entreaty^ with his hand extended^ as if 
to snatch me from some imminent danger^ while 
I, half laughing at his importunity, and half 
yielding to the fears which he appealed to, stood 
between him and Bruin, scarcely knowing whether 
to yield to my curiosity or to my love. But a 
decision was not required of me. The door was 
flung open hastily, and Mary entered, with a pale 
face, suddenly blanched by sorrow and terror. 

'' There's been an accident in Cradley Hollow 
Pit," she said, sobbing, "and there's come a 
message from Simeon Ford. He wants to see 
both of you ; and he says he cannot die in peace 
unless he does.'' 

Without an exclamation of surprise or grief, I 
turned to Mr. Clive, and we looked, face to face 
into the hidden depths of each other's eyes. There 
was no longer time for debate and demur. The 
secret was dying indeed ; dying fast ; and, before 
long, the lips which could unseal it might be 
locked in inviolable silence. The fine, thin end of 
the clue was in my fingers, but- it was being 
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drawn quickly away from their trembling hold. 
We were no longer lovers, no longer man and 
woman ; but human souls, standing at bay before 
m inevitable crisis, and striving to pierce into 
the darkness of each other's spirits. The light 
died out of Mr. Olive's eyes, as the colour out of 
his face, over which there flashed an expression of 
swift decision; but I could not tell what the 
decision was. 

^' Simeon is dying/^ said Mary, for none of us 
spoke; ''and he hankers after seeing Mrs. Clive 
once again. They've tried to put him off, for 
they can't bring him up out of the pit, but he 
moans and prays till they couldn'*t deny him any 
longer. There are three others killed dead ; but 
they think he'll live five or six hours yet, may- 
be. And he says he must see the master and 
Mrs. CUve.^' 

'' Tell Joseph to have the carriage ready im- 
mediately," said Mr. Clive, in a dry and husky 
tone. 

'' Bruin ! '' was all I could utter, in a voice 
which told him that already I was shrinking from 
the interview to which we were summoned. 

"You must go," he said; "I dare not keep 
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you from obeying Simeon now. There will be no 
danger in going down, and I shall be with you. 
You must go/' 

'^ It is not that/* I whispered ; '' it's not that, 
Bruin. But wouldn't you rather I stayed at 
home, while you went to Simeon alone ? " 

"Don't tempt me," he cried. *'Do you think 
the devil did not bid me choose that, when I was 
looking into your eyes, and saw fear and irresolu- 
tion stealing over your spirit ? It would give us 
no chance, Bhoda. You would remember it 
against me for ever; you could not help it. I 
tell you, my darling, I do not know that this 
will change you. Perhaps I am making this 
secret a hideous bugbear, both to you and my- 
self. We have no right to refuse Simeon the 
consolation of confessing his sin, or sorrow, or 
whatever you may call it, to both of us." 

I could give no attention to George Vigors or 
Mr. Mitchell, for all my thoughts were centred 
upon the scene to which I was being hurried. 
Whatever might be this secret which had haunted 
me so long, it was about to be revealed to me 
with the solemnity of a communication from 
dying lips. I recoiled from the scene, and all 
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the circumstances attending it. Mj natural ap- 
prehension of witnessing the approach of death 
was heightened into terror by the idea of the 
place whei^e I was to witness it : the lifeless com- 
rades^ the underground darkness, the sudden 
and great pain of the injured frame. In deaths 
too^ Simeon would be invested with a strange 
authority; and his words would be words of 
solemn import, of which I could never be forget- 
ful or heedless. Coward-like, I longed to escape 
from the awful spectacle ; and gloomy forebodings 
warned me not to listen to his dying revelations ; 
but Mr. Clive, who read acutely and accurately 
the conflict of my spirit, maintained his resolu- 
tion that I must go. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



About the mouth of the pit there was gathered, 
as usual^ a crowd of men and women^ waiting for 
the intelligence brought up each time any of the 
colliers ascended in the skip^ while they recounted 
to each other the various omens which had pre* 
ceded the calamity^ and the efforts the wives of 
the deceased men had vainly made to keep them 
at home that day. In the cabin at the mouth of 
the shaft sat one of the bereaved women, wailing 
loudly and incessantly, with her children crouched 
round her in silence, unable to understand fully 
the cause of her wild lamentations. I hesitated 
in the doorway of the cabin, anxious to speak 
some words of consolation to her, but the skip 
was ready to descend ; a messenger was gone to 
the engineer to enjoin more than ordinary care 
and regularity, and Mr. Clive was waiting to take 
me down into the mine. 
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The skip by which the colliers were lowered to 
their work^ was at that time nothing more than a 
narrow square platform, which might hold half-a- 
dozen men, and was suspended by a hook to the 
end of the chain. It swayed to and fro slightly 
under the pressure of our first tread, when Mr. 
Clive helped me to step upon it, and took his 
station opposite to me. I felt giddy and faint, 
and as I glanced for an instant into the yawning 
gulf beneath us, where I could see only an appal- 
ing depth of darkness, everything in the bright 
daylight around me seemed to whirl. Mr. Clive was 
holding a leathern belt which he^had fastened round 
my waist ; but as he peceived my terror, he put his 
strong arm round me with a firm clasp before he 
gave the signal to descend. In a few moments we 
were being lowered, and the large round orifice 
above was contracting, with its circle of curious 
faces bending over us with murmurs of wonder 
and gratitude. The smooth damp walls closed 
around, and the sound of wailing and mourning 
was exchanged for an unearthly stillness, not 
broken by either of us. 

We landed in a region of low-arched passages 
and sunless caverns, of obscure galleries extend- 
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ing for miles under the hamlets and dwellings 
upon the surface. Unfamiliar faces, masked in 
blacky gathered round us as my unsteady feet 
touched the solid ground. I could scarcely see as 
yet, though the darkness of the descent had par- 
tially prepared me for the midnight reigning here ; 
but I feared to look round lest my eyes should 
fall upon some ghastly evidence of the disaster. 
A rough voice, broken with sobs, cried ''God 
bless her ! " and a subdued shout answered and 
sealed the benediction ; but the sound was hollow, 
with none of the cheerfulness of a hearty greeting 
in it. They told us that the men had been 
crushed under a heavy mass of coal, and that 
Simeon still lay near to the spot where it had 
fallen, about a quarter of a mile in the interior. 
We proceeded thither, escorted by a band of 
solemn attendants ; while Mr. Clive, leading me, 
and carefully helping me over every obstacle, spoke 
from time to time in tones intended to inspire 
me with new courage. 

An extraordinary excitement took possession of 
me. The low sepulchral vaults; the stones of 
darkness which I could touch on either hand; 
the rugged path, never trodden but by the heavy 
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footsteps of toiling men; the distant and sullen 
reverberations which reached my ears ; the dismal 
galleries marked out by the feeble glimmer of 
scattered lamps ; the cries issuing from the tomb- 
like recesses^ where the miners were again busy 
with their perilous labour; the thickness of the 
solid rocks which separated me from the blessed 
and beloved light; the bars of the earth above 
and around me^ like the walls of a prison-house ; 
the massive tread of our mute procession ; and 
the dread of looking upon a dying man^ already 
buried in so terrible a grave^ and who had some 
mystery to impart to me, — everything tended to 
heighten my agitation. 

We turned off from the main road into a still 
lower and narrower siding, which led to the head- 
way where Simeon and his comrades had been at 
work. After threading it singly for a few yards 
we came to a small open space with a shelving 
roof of earth, which was supported by thick props 
of timber. Here, upon a rude bed made of straw 
with the flannel frocks of his fellow-workmen, lay 
Simeon Ford. The faint light which fell upon 
him from the covered lamp hanging near his 
head revealed a ghastly and excruciating face. 
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with straining eyeballs and lips pinched with 
agonj. At the sound of our approach a miner, 
who was reading aloud from the Testament, 
stopped to tell him who was coming, and Simeon 
turned his head painfully to the place where we 
stood. I hastened forward and knelt down be- 
side him* 

" Oh, Simeon ! " I cried, " my poor Simeon, my 
dear old friend, you must not die now ! Not just 
now, when I was not looking for any sorrow." 

A smile parted his lips for a moment, and with 
a violent effort he rallied his strength to speak. 

''Let everybody go away out of hearing," he 
said, earnestly. 

I did not withdraw my gaze from Simeon's face, 
though I listened intently to Mr. Clive's voice as 
he bade the people leave us. There was absolute 
calm in his tones, and to hear him speak thus, 
and to know that he was close beside me re- 
assured me. When he came, after seeing the 
last man disappear along the narrow passage, 
and stood by us, bending over the dying man and 
me, I slipped my trembling fingers into his 
hand, and leaned my cheek against it. Sut h^ 
neither looked at me, nor returned my clasp. 
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"I dunnaknow what is right/' moaned Simeon, 
lifting up his eyes to Mr. Clive; "it's bin a sore 
secret to thee and me. But God Almighty has 
worked it round, and it seems as if, once I was dead 
and buried, everybody else 'ud be happy. But, 
Bruin, somehow I feel as if I couldna die and her 
not be told about it. It's come between my soul 
and God many and many a time ; and it seems 
between us now, for I canna be at peace, or rejoice 
in Him. We've been all wrong; all wrong. Bruin, 
lad." 

"Simeon," said Mr. Clive, in his accent of 
utter composure, which sounded soothingly in 
my ears, " I have brought Mrs. Clive purposely, 
that you may tell her all. Your peace shall not 
be disturbed in this hour, either for me or Mrs. 
Ashworth." 

"God bless thcc*, Bruin," he murmured, 
" always the same lad ! Wait a minute or 
two, and then I'll speak. Always the same, 
always ! " 

He lay silent for some time, evidently collecting 
his thoughts, and gathering up his scattered 
strength. Already the restlessness of death was 
upon him, and he turned to and fro on his hard 
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bed ; but presently he grew quieter, and his face 
put on a deep solemnity. 

'' Thee^t tell Rachel/' he said, '' that I tried 
hard to die and keep her secret, after keeping it 
80 long. Sat it seems to me as if Td bin spared 
a few hours on purpose, or why didn't I die in 
a moment like the rest ? Eh ! I should ha' liked 
to ha' died in the sunshine, if it had been His 
will. It's dark down here; your faces are so 
dark I can hardly see them. If I'd only died in 
my own bed, and Rachel bin there to close my 
eyes, after I'd seen all of ye clearly in the sun- 
shine ! " 

His words broke off into low mutterings which 
were inaudible to us, and his eyelids closed as if 
he were falling into a slumber, but Mr. Clive 
aroused him. 

^^ Simeon," he said, in his deep, quiet voice, 
''you have not yet told your secret to Mrs. 
CUve." 

'' Ay, ay ! I thought to stave it off," he mur- 
mured, "but I canna'. It ought to ha' been 
told years ago. I'm afeard Rachel will almosc 
die too of shame and anger. Sut you mun be 
good to her, my lady. She was a young crea- 
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ture, younger than you when you married 
Edward Clive; and he took the advantage on 
her, and she pledged to me all the while. Oh, 
Itachel, Rachel! why didst thee forsake thy 
God and me for him as never loved thee, and left 
thee in the hour of trouble ! " 

"Mrs. Clive does not understand you, 
Simeon," was uttered by Mr. Clive, in the same 
profoundly calm tones, while his hand for an 
instant grasped mine tightly, and was then with- 
drawn altogether from my hold. 

"She's Bruin's mother,'' said Simeon; "he 
isn't Margaret's son, but Kachel's. Oh, my 
God ! Rachel Ashworth's son, and John Clive 
his father ! " 

A sudden, uncontrollable exclamation of amaze- 
ment struck upon our ears, but did not reach 
the dulling ears of Simeon. We turned instantly 
to discover from whom it proceeded, and standing 
immediately behind us, with out«stretched head, 
and face pallid with wonder^ was Mr. Mitchell. In 
a moment all of us were motionless ; but he was 
the first to recover himself, and he advanced a 
pace nearer, with his eyes fastened upon Mr, 
Clive. 
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"I came/' he began, falteringly, "to administer 
Christian consolation." 

''Keep out of sight," whispered Mr. Clive, 
with a look in his face which caused the clergy- 
man to recoil before it ; and then with eyes still 
averted from me, he bent lower down over the 
dying man. 

'' Are you at peace now, Simeon ? " he asked 
tenderly, in tones which recalled the ebbing soul 
to one last brief effort to live a little longer. 
''Have you no message but this for Rachel to 
hear?'' 

" Tell her," said Simeon, opening his glazing 
eyes, " tell her she must repent, or we shall be 
parted hereafter as well as now. She must 
repent." 

*'She will repent," muttered Mr. Clive, bit- 
terly. 

"I'm at peace now," he continued, speaking 
with frequent pauses, "and thee'lt be happy, 
Sruin, at last. Better to have no secrets. It's 
pressed hard on thee at times, but it'll press no 
more. Only my lady'U know it, and she'll tell 
nobody. You mun be very good to Rachel, my 
lady. I kept her secret till I darena' keep it any 
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longer. I^d ha' been a better man all my life 
but for that. But we're free now, all of us. 
Sruin say ' Our Father ' to me while Fm pass- 
ing away/* 

Slowly and distinctly, with measured utter- 
ance Mr. Clive repeated the Lord's Prayer, and 
Simeon^s lips moved as he repeated the words 
after him. When the sentence came, " Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us," Simeon broke forth into a trium- 
phant ex!clamation. 

'^ I forgave her freely, and loved her all along," 
he said, '^ though she couldna' ha^ trespassed 
more agin me. That's how the Lord 'uU do to 



me. 



He spoke no more, nor did Mr. Clive contirue 
the prayer. His face, regaining the placidity 
that had been wont to dwell upon it, assumed 
also an austere and solemn beauty ; and his eyes, 
through which the liberated soul gazed for the 
last time, looked upwards, as if he could see 
beyond the low, dark roof. He saw us no longer, 
the forgetfulness of death had passed over him, 
and we were swept away from his thoughts. As 
I knelt yet beside him, and at Bruin's feet, there 
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oame a feeble sobbing and fluttering of the breath 
upon his lips ; and I felt myself suddenly lifted 
up by Bruin's strong arms^ and borne rapidly 
along the passage, which had led us to Simeon'a 
death-bed. 

It had not been possible for my mind to grasp 
the full meaning of the secret which had been 
revealed by Simeon's dying lips. As yet a sense 
of awe alone pervaded my spirit, and my thoughts 
were centred upon the idea of having beheld 
death for the first time. But this vague but 
sublime apathy was not permitted to last, though 
I might have gathered strength in it. Mr. Clive 
released me from his hold at the entrance of the 
cutting, where a number of men were in waiting 
to whom he gave a few brief orders concerning 
Simeon ; and as he stayed to speak to them, Mr. 
Mitchell advanced, and offered me his arm with 
ill-timed officiousness. 

'^ Stand bacV said Mr. Clive, fiercely. ''No 
man shall meddle between us, till I have heard 
Mrs. Olive's sentiments from her own lips.'' 

I shivered helplessly, and leaned my head 
against his arm as he stood beside me ; but he did 
not move it to place it round me for support: 
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only his voice^ as he continued to issue his direc- 
tions^ was less steady and imperious^ and sounded 
as though for a moment he had bent his head 
down towards mine. We walked on to the open- 
ing of the shaft in a silence as deep as the 
shadows around us; and I shuddered at both. 
"When we reached the skip Mr. Clive lifted me 
on to it^ and taking his place beside me^ gave 
the signal to ascend. In the darkness and soli- 
tude, while I was trembling with a host of fears, 
I felt him draw me closer to him, and press his 
lips upon my forehead; but when the light of 
day shone upon us from afar, and I could look 
up into his face, I found in it no expression of 
passion, no agitation of wavering hope, but only 
a grey, earnest, patient, and resolute endu- 
rance. 

The light was garish, streaming towards us in 
level rays from the unclouded sun, which was setting 
brightly. Every object was too distinctly marked 
by it, for it fell only upon dreary and desolate 
scenes. The forms and features of the people who 
surrounded us were coarse and ignoble, embruted 
by the rude labour and vulgar cares, from which the 
dead man below had escaped into a divine repose. 
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I felt shocked and repelled by them. The women 
who pressed round me with noisy gratitude^ 
spoke in loud^ shrill voices; but their words could 
not penetrate to my brain. I wanted to be away, 
alone, where I could begin to think coherently. 

They made way for me to pass at a signal from 
Mr. Clive, and I walked on homewards^ as in a 
dream, with Bruin following me at a few paces. 
My footsteps grew steady; but rapid almost to 
runnings as I fled along the dusty road^ under the 
blighted hedges. My speed seemed to account to 
me for the throbbing of my heart, and the deep- 
drawn sighs that came to my lips ; yet I knew 
that if the sound of the tread behind me could 
only cease, I should sit down helplessly by the 
road-side, and let sobs and heart-throbs have 
their way. I felt myself pursued by that haunt- 
ing footstep which did not seek to overtake mine. 
Presently home rose before me. If I could only 
gain the porch, and enter the hall without ex- 
changing word or look with Mr. Clive, I should 
be content. I did not dare to speak to him until 
I had time to think. 

The massive door was closed, and my tremb- 
ling hands could only play nervously with it. 
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They were lifted gently oflf the heavy handle, and 
the door was pushed open for me, but Mr. Clive 
did not address himself to me. I heard him call 
for Mary, and when she came, tell her to accom- 
pany me to my room, and attend to my wants. 

I accepted Mary's help mechanically, as she 
removed my bonnet and shawl, and brushed my 
disordered hair, and replaced my soiled dress 
with one, which she said, as if to interest me, was 
a favourite with Mr. Clive. She talked softly and 
volubly without a pause upon every topic but 
the accident. At last I drew myself away from 
her busy hands, and throwing myself upon the 
floor in the same attitude of utter abandonment 
that had marked my despair when Dora died, 
I hid my face from her eyes. She came and laid 
her hand caressingly upon my arm. 

" My dear,^^ she said, " if Simeon Ford is gone, 
it is well with him." 

" Yes, Mary," I answered. 

'^ Then come down-stairs to the master," she 
urged; *' I cannot bear to see you so cast down, 
and he looked like death himself when he came 
in. Dear, dear! Do come down. Mr. Clive 
will know how to comfort you better than I 



can." 
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" I wish to be quite alone for a little while/ 
I replied. " Leave me/' 

Drearily and sadly I looked round as she closed 
the door. The solitude and the hour were come 
for which I had been longing since Simeon had 
spoken his secret ; but now I listened for some 
welcome interruption which would be a truce in 
the conflict into which I must enter. I won- 
dered whether Mr. Clive was gone home to 
Burcot, and I stole to the door, and held it ajar 
for a minute or two. Below there was no sound 
to tell of his presence : and I recollected that I 
had left him standing at the hall door^ as if he 
could not enter my home unasked. But whether 
the same roof covered us or not^ I must begin to 
deliberate without him, and against him. It were 
little comfort could I know that I was within 
reach of his counsel, when it was not possible for 
me to seek it, or for him to give it. 

My head was aching and my limbs were weary; 
but what was their dull pain to the heavy wretch- 
edness of my spirit, which could scarcely rouse 
itself to ask what ailed it? It had witnessed 
a fellow spirit passing into the impenetrable 
mystery; taking the first step towards scaling • 
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the insuperable barriers, Yrhere the body must be 
left behind as a worthless burden ; it had listened 
to the last word of human speech, syllabled by 
freezing lips : but this was not the sorrow which 
made it torpid, with the numbness of one upon 
whom a sudden and biting frost had fallen, and 
who wished to sleep a sleep &om which there 
would be no rude awaking. 

Bachel Ashworth's son! I repeated it over 
and over again, each time with greater wonder 
and reluctance. He knew what I had always 
thought of him, how I had trusted in him 
and looked up to him, and in my homage to him 
placed myself afar off, as one imworthy to stand 
side by side with him in his goodness. And he 
had never once, by word or look, betrayed that 
his real self was other than what I believed it. 
He had deceived me by every action, and in every 
moment of our long knowledge of each other ; 
from the hour when he found me a fainting girl 
in the death-room of his brother, until the mes- 
sage came to us — ^' Simeon is dying, and cannot 
die in peace unless he sees you both.'' 

His real self ! I had thought so confidently 
that I knew it better than any other human 
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being. And what had I cared for his low birth^ 
and boyish toils^ and social disadvantages ? He 
had risen above them by his own mighty and 
skill, and indomitable perseverance; and to my 
mind they clustered about him as honours ; while 
he stood forth a self-made man, surrounded by 
riches and power, the fervent blessings of the 
poor, and the well-earned esteem of the wealthy. 
I had felt no chilling uneasiness when he talked 
to me of his plebeian father, of his days of 
labour and nights of hard study ; rather I had 
gloried in them and in him, and rendered to him 
a reverence which I could never have given to 
mere rank and riches alone. I had regarded him 
as a hero ; my hero. But if he were Bachel Ash- 
worth's son, base-born, illegitimate, the whole 
tenor of his life, which might have been redeemed 
from any other stain by its beneficence and use- 
fulness, had been a lie. He had laid dishonest 
hands upon his brother's birth-right. For the sake 
of the fair fame of himself, and of his mother, 
both forfeited by her crime, he had carried on a 
vast fraud upon society, and violated every prin- 
ciple of justice and conscience. 
No, not every principle of conscience. Con- 
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science had been ever at work^ undermining his 
fair projects of self-aggrandizement. Now I had 
the key to aU the perplexing enigmas of his con- 
duct. His unbounded indulgence and reckless 
liberality to Edward had been nothing but a com- 
promise with conscience ; the extorted surrender 
to his brother as a gift of the wealth which was 
his own by right. Here too was the secret of his 
resolution never to marry ; and I was persuaded 
that he would have held by that resolution against 
every prompting of passion. As long as Edward 
Clive livedo no woman on earth could have broken 
down his stem resolve, that he would have no 
heir but his brother. But he had doomed his 
brother to the position of an expectant heir when 
he ought to have enjoyed the security of a pos- 
sessor; hence those wild extravagances^ those 
alternations of spirit^ that profligate excess in 
luxury, which seemed to be his only at the whim 
of another, the meanness, the selfishness, the 
duplicity and hypocrisy which had degraded and 
unmanned Edward Clive. Place Edward in his 
rightful station ; make him the master, with a host 
of dependents for whose welfare he must think 
and act ; secure to him the means of legitimate 
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enjoyment ; let liim stand among Us equals, not 
^ the retainer of an elder brother, but as the 
owner of his father's estates; make the honour of 
his father's name and house to rest upon his 
individual character, — let Bruin Clive do this, 
and see if his spendthrift, dissipated, and profli- 
gate brother would not stand before the world a 
different man. 

I reasoned as though Edward were alive, and 
the wrong could be set right by a late restitu- 
tion. But death had cut off for ever the last 
chance for Bruin's atoning for his crime. 
Edward's rights had passed on to me, and then 
to my child. Memory cited swift and bitter 
witnesses against Bruin Clive. That dawn of 
satisfaction and relief which I had seen upon his 
face as he gazed upon his dead brother; his 
strange emotion when he learned that I was his 
lawfully-married wife (alas, he would have re- 
joiced then in my shame and betrayal I); the 
introduction to the household at Burcot as its 
mistress ; Mrs. Ashworth's inexplicable rage, and 
her redoubled fury and hatred when she learned 
that I was to be a mother ; the munificent pro- 
vision made by the usurper for his brother's 

L 2 
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widoir^ and the recognition of Dora as his heiress 
— I comprehended it all now. And then^ as I 
thought of Dora^ I understood how he could not 
have married even me while she livedo without 
depriving her of her just inheritance ; — this was 
the reason for his flight to the continent^ to put 
himself out of the way of temptation. As 
poignant as the thought that my dishonour 
would have been no grief to him^ was that x)f 
Dora's death having released him from the 
scruples, tardjr and mistimed, which had with- 
held him from the full enjoyment of his crime. 
But when every claim centred in me^ then he 
could satisfy both his conscience and his love. 
I recalled the words he had once uttered — " The 
problem of my life is solved^ and you are the 
solution. You knit together ravelled interests. 
The past is compensated, and the future is 
crowned by you.'' 

Alas for that past ! those years of deep, heart- 
feltj devout gratitude^ when I had been wont to 
think of him with an almost painful sense of 
thankfulness ! Even now I could not shake off 
the feeling that I owed everything I possessed 
to him. All these years I had been building for 
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myself a sure sanctuary^ founded^ as I thought^ 
upon a rock^ where I could seek, shelter should 
storms come athwart the sunshine of love and 
gladness in which we were basking. But the 
storm had risen suddenly^ and my sanctuary was 
despoiled^ its strength a delusion, and its glory 
tarnished with falsehood and guile. Yet more 
bitter than the uprooting of gratitude was the 
shipwreck of faith. Every one was evil — Bachel 
Ashworth unchaste; Bruin Clive dishonourable; 
and even Simeon Ford^ simple-hearted and pious^ 
an accomplice in robbing the orphan and the 
widow of their rights. Life was full of treachery 
and cruelty, and I had to front it alone. Every 
man's hand was against his brother. There was 
no more love and friendship ; no more trust and 
faith : no heart to lean upon ; no arm to uphold 
me. Frigid isolation and chilling suspicion would 
lay their deadly fingers upon every emotion of 
my nature. Once more the death of my loving 
and innocent child smote upon me as a new and 
inconsolable sorrow. 



CHAPTER IX. 



My painful reverie was at last broken by a 
message from Mr. Clive that he must see me 
that evening before he left. Mary regarded me 
with anxiety as I roused myself to the dreaded 
exertion of meeting him. Mr. Clive looked 
wretchedly ill^ she remarked, but not so pale 
and miserable as I did; she hoped that we 
should comfort one another. 

I went into the sitting-room slowly^ wondering 
how he would receive me. He was seated in his 
own chair upon the hearth^ with his eyes bent 
upon the floor, as if lost in deep thought ; and 
he did not move upon my entrance^ though the 
door slipped from my nervous hand, and closed 
behind me with a sharp bang. Sut when, 
instead of advancing nearer, I remained at the 
other end of the room, only resting for support 
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against the back of a chair, his face grew whiter 
and more rigid, and the deep furrow between his 
heavy eyebrows became more sunken. 

" You sent for me, Mr. Clive ? What do you 
want ? " 

" Want ! I want everything ! " 

Such bitter shame and wretchedness and utter 
loss of hope dwelt upon his face, which I had 
so long looked upon and studied with eyes that 
loved every change in its expression, that it 
appealed to my pity with a force no words 
could have possessed, and I turned away my eyes, 
lest I should yield to the influence he had gained 
over me. 

" Rhoda,^' he said, " I can meet you with no 
vain prayers. This was what I dreaded if you 
heard my secret. You have been thinking for 
the last two hours. So have I. I wait to hear 
the result of your thoughts." 

*^ I am not ready to speak to you yet," I 
answered. 

"You must,'' he said, vehemently; "I want 
to know your thoughts now, before you have 
learned how to conceal them. What your de- 
cision must be I knew beforehand. I am pre- 
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pared to give you up^what else could I expect 
without madness ? Would to Heaven I could go 
mad altogether, and forget everything ! " 

"Mr. Clive/' I replied, "it i^ impossible for 
us to speak calmly to one another just now. I 
have scarcely assured myself that all this is real. 
Do you suppose I can reason and decide quietly 
while I suffer the agony of finding my trust 
betrayed ? There is no life without faith, and I 
believed in you implicitly and religiously. I had 
not a shadow of doubt or mistrust about you. 
You know it. It was Mrs. Ashworth, I sus- 
pected. Until last night I should have obeyed 
you as though you had been more than human." 

"Until last night ! ^' he repeated. 

" Yes," I said. " Last night there came a 
tremor across you. Your schemes were not quite 
secure; they could not be until I was unalter- 
ably yours — ^until you had the authority and 
power of a husband over me; and some pro- 
phetic foreboding troubled you. You said it 
seemed a life-time yet till our marriage-day, and 
you could scarcely bear the strain of suspense 
any longer ; you wanted to be married, you said, 
without any of the parade that is in preparation. 
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Suppose I had gone with you and Mrs. Ashworth 
this morning, as you proposed, your secret might 
have been revealed to me— but you would have 
been safe; your credit, position, and wealth 
would not have been forfeited. It was reason- 
able to urge me to shorten the season of danger 
to yourself and Mrs. Ashworth. I could almost 
— almost Mr. Clive — wish that I had yielded. 
A little more anguish of disappointment, a 
deeper sense of an irreparable injury, would have 
been mine, and would have separated us for ever ; 
but you would have secured what you prize, 
what you have sold yourself for. As it is, we 
are both losers." 

*^ It was a mere lover's rhapsody,'^ he said, with 
bitter emphasis. " Such as I might have uttered 
to you any day for the last six months." 

^^ A lover's rhapsody," I answered, *' but with 
shrewd reason in it. You designed to do me 
justice by this marriage; to place me in the 
position which you knew to be my own by my 
inherited claims. I believe you had some poor 
love for me blending with your conscientious 
scruples; but if I had been very different to 
what I am, I was the only woman- you could 
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marry \frithout an utter violation of your con- 
science. Conscience has been a costly and 
painful burden to you. It was a marriage of 
atonement and convenience to you; to me it 
was one of pure, unalloyed love and trust. 
Think what it would have been to me to dis- 
cover, as your wife, that your life had been false 
from first to last. You asked me once if I could 
lay aside all considerations of birth. If you had 
been the poorest child of the poorest parents in 
the land, not a thought of contempt would have 
risen against you in my heart. But I, who have 
been an English wife and mother, I own that I 
have a deep-rooted, honest regard for legitimate 
birth." 

"The bastard son of a collier ! " he ejaculated 
to himself. 

" Yet, it is not that,'' I continued ; " that weighs 
nothing with me, compared to the wrong and 
dishonour you have heaped upon yourself, Mr. 
Clive. I loved you because I believed you to be 
a true and noble man. Every person and every- 
thing about me seemed to bear the impress of 
your superior nature. You made me see my own 
defects: you helped me to grow earnest and 
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courageous for the duties of life; it was you who 
taught me my duties towards my people aud my 
family and my child^ and you kept me gently in 
the performance of them, so that my conscience 
was clear and peaceful. It was no wonder that I 
loved you. I mentioned your name in my prayers 
with tears that were almost tears of pride at the 
very footstool of God. I reverenced you beyond 
feeble words, like mine, to tell. And now, sud- 
denly, without a syllable of preparation, without 
any prophetic foreboding like your own, I 
am compelled to despise you — not for being 
what you said, but because, knowing that you 
were such, you conspired to deprive your young 
orphan brother of his just inheritance, and thrust 
him into a state of precarious dependence, which 
was no less than a hot-bed for his vices.'* 

^'Good God, Rhoda,'' he cried; ''kiU me at 
once.'* 

" You would have me speak," I said sorrowfully. 
'' I am not talking at random, Mr. Clive. Look 
at vour own life. Success even to surfeit, until 
I have heard you wish for a disaster. Honour 
and reputation, and fair fame, against which not 
a whisper of scandal was breathed. Authority 
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and control over hundreds of men^ who were 
devoted to you. Talent and a strong xnind^ 
and the pleasures of intellect. Friendship where 
you deigned to seek it^ and love when the time 
was come that I could give it, and you could 
taste it in its ripeness. Even death has served 
you well : it placed me in your hands ; me, whom 
you said you would have chosen out of all the 
world; it threw me a helpless and dependent 
girl upon your care, and when I had grown and 
developed into such womanhood as was suited to 
you, it took away the only barrier between you and 
your coveted happiness. Widowed and childless, 
as divorced from my first marriage as I could 
become, yet the representative of a husband and 
child, both of them wronged by you, I was the 
only woman whom you could marry ; yet by the 
crowning fortune of your life, the one above all 
others whom you would have chosen had you 
been free.'* 

'^Do you describe all this to me, Bhoda, to 
show me how much I have lost ; and from what a 
height to what a depth I have fallen ? " he 
asked. 

*' No,^' I replied ; " but I was contrasting 
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Edward's life with jours. Ererjthing vas 
against him. Yet it was not you alone who 
wronged him. This day my sin towards him 
returns upon me. I defrauded him of a wife's 
love. Surely if I had felt for him as I did for 
you yesterday, I should have won him from the 
depths] of degradation. But I, tqo, married him 
only for my own sake, to escape from present 
poverty. It is to-day that I am punished and 
widowed ; cast out from love, and faith, and 
gladness. Keep the wealth you have forfeited 
your honour for, Mr. Clive. I will not receive it 
from you with its curse and blight ; and let me 
go away where I shall never hear the name of 
Clive again/' 

I had moved farther away from him, not daring 
to meet his eye, or feel the touch of his hand, 
lest the weak woman's love within me should 
triumph over ray righteous anger and resolution ; 
and now that I had finished speaking, I hid my 
face in my hands, while I listened in fear for the 
sound of Mr. Clive's voice, which had always 
swayed me irresistibly by its clear and persuasive 
tones. Every nerve thrilled as he began to 
answer me. 
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'^ And now^ Bhoda," he said^ so calmly that it 
startled me to hear him speak thus; ''it is my 
turn to describe to you what this day has done 
for me. Instead of the honour I had earned hardly 
for myself, I am branded with an indelible 
stigma of [disgrace. This morning I possessed 
all that the heart of man might wish, for every- 
thing that could delight me was summed up in 
you, and you were mine. I knew that you had 
gifted me with a rare treasure of trust and love. 
I saw it in every gleam of your eyes, and heard 
it in every tone of your voice. This was my 
wealth — my own honour and your love. What 
else do I care for? I have never appropriated 
the riches that passed through my hands. What 
I have stolen was a name and a place in the 
world; I cared nothing for the paltry wealth. 
But I lose you, and with you all the gladness and 
joy that were mine only this morning. A few 
hours ago I took you in my arms, and you did 
not hide your face firom my kisses. Now I dare 
not advance a step towards you ; you recoil from 
me. My unutterable love gives me no right to 
draw near to you.*' 

" I could say many things to you,** he resumed 
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after a pause ; " many things in palliation of my 
conduct^ which you would admit. Knowing your 
temperament as I do I^ could work upon it until 
you pardoned me ; ay^ and restored me to your 
affection. Your heart has been under my control 
too long, and yielded too sweet a harmony to my 
touch for me to be ignorant of my power. And 
if none but you had heard Simeon's dying words^ 
it should be so; the secret should be stifled and 
deadened in the luxury of love. But it cannot 
be ; it will be made known to the world. You 
shall not be made the butt of public scorn ; I will 
not link my infamy to your name — ^your name, 
which is dearer to me than any other words of 
human speech. You are, and will be, Bhoda 
Clive, of Burcot ; but not my wife," 

The moment he had spoken there came a quick 
revulsion upon me. I reproached myself for not 
having asked what he had to say in explanation. 
Instead of using the language of entreaty, he 
was telling me with his accustomed decision and 
authority that I should not be his wife. I fancied 
when I entered the room to speak to him, that 
this was my irrevocable resolution also ; but the 
sentence from his lips seemed to own a peculiar 
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and intolerable poignancy^ and to threaten me 
with a loss which I could not sustain. 

" Mr. Clive/' I pleaded, '* tell me all you can 
say in palliation ; there must be something more 
for me to hear. Let us at least understand one 
another perfectly now. Simeon told me so little ; 
but he said that we should be happy .'* 

^^ He said so, Bhoda, because he could 
not possibly comprehend the sentiments of a 
refined and thoughtful woman like you. To 
the poor it is enough that they love one 
another. If I were a banks-man and you a 
pit-girl, do you suppose we should inquire who 
our parents were ? Nay, Simeon himself would 
have married Rachel Ashworth after all, if she 
would have returned to him. Cultivation and 
refinement demand their own sacrifices." 

'' Why did not Simeon keep his secret a little 
longer? " I cried; "why did you compel me to 
go and hear it ? " 

Before Mr. Clive could answer, the door opened 
suddenly, and Mrs. Ashworth herself entered, 
frightened yet audacious, glancing quickly from 
him to me, and noticing, with rapid observation, 
the countenances of both. 
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" Is it true that Simeon Ford is dead ? " she 
asked, with abrupt eagerness. 

*' Quite true," answered Mr. Clive. 

" What is the matter with you ? " she con- 
tinned. "Is there anything else the matter? 
Bruin, you look ill and miserable* Why do you 
stand there, Rhoda, so far oflF? Come and com- 
fort him.'^ 

" Comfort ! " he exclaimed ; " God knows we 
both lieed comfort. But we cannot give it to 
one another, mother.^' 

The strange, new title, terrible in his lips, 
revealed all. She uttered a low cry of consterna- 
tion and despair, as she stood within the still 
open door, wringing her hands in dismay. Mr. 
Clive did not speak to her again ; but I left my 
place, where I was leaning against the casement, 
and approached her to close the door, lest she 
should be seen or heard by any of my household. 
As I drew near to her she turned and caught me 
eagerly by the arm. 

"It was him you cared for," she said. "I 
know what is in a woman's heart better than he 
does. He thinks you will hate him, and despise 
him, and cast him off for my fault — tell him it 
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isn't true. You may hate and despise me^ and 
trample me under your feet — only love him. 
He has done no wrong ; iVs me, all me, from first 
to last. Don't punish him for me ; don't forsake 
him. 1*11 go away thankfully, and swear never 
to come near him again ; never, if you'll promise 
to marry him, and keep it a secret. Why, what 
harm is it, his being my son, if I go away and 
you never see me or hear of me again ? Nobody 
need ever know it but us two, and we both love 
him dearly. Bhoda, see ! I am kneeling to you 
to beg of you not to visit my sin upon him. Oh ! 
if I could die at your feet, perhaps that would 
move you ; but I can't die, though I've wished for 
death scores of times. Have pity upon Bruin; 
I'll not call him my son lest it should set you 
against him. Forget me, and have mercy upon 
him, and keep the secret for his sake." 

She was kneeling at my feet, with her arms 
flung round me, and her stern, strong face writh- 
ing with a paroxysm of passionate importunity. 
I gazed down upon her flaming eyes and quiver- 
ing lips in silence and bewilderment, as if I were 
in some dream. 

'^I will not let you go," she went on. " I will 
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hold you here, till I see you turn to Bruin. 
What good will it be to you to publish oar 
shame ? Everybody knows you are going to 
marry him, only a week next Wednesday. Think 
of all you will bring upon him if you make this 
thing known ; and yet you love him. I'm sure 
you do. When I loved I sacrificed everything ; 
it's little I ask from you. Come here. Bruin, 
and let her feel your arms about her." 

'* Mother," said Mr. Clive, coming to us, and 
releasing me from her locked hands, while he 
lifted her from the ground, *' your prayer to Mrs. 
Clive is useless. Mr. Mitchell followed us down 
the Cradley pit, and was present when Simeon 
disclosed the secret." 

She looked fiercely at him, with defiant yet 
despairing eyes, until the impossibility of the 
secret being kept among us was slowly burnt into 
her brain. Then a cry of utter terror and grief 
broke from her lips, followed by curses so awful 
in their vengeful blasphemy, that I shuddered 
with unconcealed horror. Mr. Clive made no 
eflFort to interrupt her. 

"It is all over,*' she gasped at last, with 
labouring breath and choking sobs. *' Tve plotted 
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and planned for you, Bruin, to gain you this 
puny, pale-faced girl you'd set your heart on; 
but it is no use. Let her go. We'll quit the 
country; there are other countries, and other 
women, and you'd be a king amongst many 
people. She never loved thee ; but 1^1 love thee, 
lad.'' 

But she spoke only with a powerful eflFort, 
and the pallor of her face became ghastly, as she 
pressed one hand upon her heart, and leaned 
with the other upon Mr. Clive's arm ; while even 
his strong frame swayed to and fro with her 
violent trembling. 

" Mother,'' he said, soothingly, " I'm sure you 
love me, and we'll stand by each other. I have 
not loved you as I should do, but it shall be 
different after this. You will be all that is left 
to me, but you will comfort me at times. Bhoda 
will be more lonely than I." 

" Nay," she muttered, *^ there's no more need 
to hide it. She shall have her child back again. 
You wouldn't marry her while Dora was in the 
way, so we took her till it was all over safely, 
and couldn't be undone." 

" Who took her away ? " I cried, darting to 
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her. " Where is she, my child, my little daugh- 
ter ? " 

The woman's white lips were stiffening into 
dumbness; her head fell forward, lax and 
strengthless, upon her bosom, and her eyelids 
closed heavily; but Mr. Clive would not suflFer 
her to fall into insensibility. 

*' Where is Dora ? ** he called, shaking her as 
she drooped upon his arm, and speaking so loudly 
that the walls echoed with the sound. *^Who stole 
her away ? " 

"Mr. Billington,'^ she gasped, opening het 
eyelids for an instant in a vain attempt to look 
up. She muttered and whispered inarticulately, 
and then sliding from his loosened grasp, fell in 
a profound swoon at his feet. 

I stood beside her ; forgetful of her, of him, 
and of myself. The present passed away ; visions 
thronged before me. The countless band of 
angel-children, dwelling in the eternal smile of 
God, appeared to me as they had often done, but 
their number was suddenly diminished by the 
absence of the glorified child I had claimed as 
mine. The undiscovered grave, somewhere be- 
yond the osier-beds, gave up its dead, and she 
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was coming back from her tomb beneath the 
waves^ to nestle^ full of life and love, once more 
in my bosom. The current of my blood flowed 
yet in living veins ; the heart that first beat beq- 
ueath my own was throbbing still ; the flesh of 
my flesh ha.d never seen corruption. I was the 
living mother of a living child, and a flood of 
tenderness flowed through my whole being. 

" Oh, Bruin ! " I cried, breaking the spell of 
silence which had fallen upon us, " tell me what 
all this means. Who is dead? Who told me 
that Dora is yet alive ? '^ 

" Ehoda," he answered, " Dora has been stolen 
away by Mr. Billington. Send for Vigors at 
once, and tell him. He will help you to find 
her." 

** Will not you help me ? ^' I asked, in a tone of 
bewilderment. 

'* I cannot," he said, " I must remain here with 
my mother. Vigors will be a better helper for 
you now, than I can be.'' 

" I will go at once,'* I cried, scarcely heeding 
the dreariness of his manner, and hastening from 
the room without another thought of Mrs. 
Ashworth. In Mary^s little room Joseph was 
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sitting by the fire fast asleep. I shook him by 
the shoulder^ and he started to his feet in alarm. 
" Ride instantly to Sir George Vigors," I said, 
** and tell him that I must see him immediately^ 
this very night. Let him return on your horse. 
If he is not at home follow him wherever he vi 
gone, and ride for your life, Joseph.'' 

As my servant, startled and struck dumb with 
wonder, left the room, one of the bells above the 
door rang violently. I listened and looked at it, 
knowing that there was some dire significance in 
the imperative peal, but unable to connect the 
sound with any of the circumstances of my house- 
hold. It was the bell of my own sitting-room, 
but who could be ringing it thus noisily ? There 
were footsteps hurrying about the hall, and a 
mingling of voices in exclamations of amazement 
and trouble. A minute or two after I had heard 
Joseph gallop out of the paved court-yard, Mary 
came to me in alarm and haste. 

'^ Mrs. Ashworth is very ill,'* she said, " Where 
is Joseph? We must send for Dr. Humphreys 
without delay. She may die.'' 

" I've sent him for Sir George," I answered. 

" Oh dear ! oh dear 1 " cried Mary, " whatever 
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has happened ? What misfortune has befallen 
lis ? It isn't yourselves alone ; it's all of us. A 
deal of our lives is bound up in yours. Oh ! 
Mr. Clive, do tell us what we are to do." 

Mr. Clive, to whom she appealed, had followed 
her to the door; but he did not come into the 
room. I heard him say he would go for Dn 
Hifmphreys himself, and he and Mary went away, 
leaving me alone. I was afraid to cross the hall 
lest I should catch some unwelcome glimpse of 
Mrs. Ashworth ; but I opened the window that I 
might catch the first sound of my cousin's ap« 
proach, and there I watched and waited anxiously 
for his coming. 



CHAPTER X. 



I HEARD the approach of George so long before 
he reached the Old Hall, that I had time to run 
down to the gate and meet him there. The 
church clock in the Dale was striking eleven, and 
no other sound except the clatter of the horse's 
hoofs was to be heard. George saw me at once, 
and sprang hastily from his saddle to speak to me. 

'* George ! " I cried, hysterically, '' Dora is not 
dead. She was never drowned, my darling little 
child ! I never felt that she was dead." 

" Ehoda ! '^ he exclaimed, " are you dreaming? 
You have not returned to your old frenzy, my 
dearest cousin ? It is more than twelve months 
since we lost the child. Is it possible that you 
have sent for me at this hour of the night to tell 
me that Dora is not dead ? " 

" I am not dreaming or raving," I answered ; 
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" Mrs. Ashworth is dying, and it is she who 
says that Dora was stolen away by Mr. Bil- 
Ungton.'' 

" Dora stolen away ! Mrs. Ashworth dying ! " 
he ejaculated. "Where is Clive, Ehoda? Why 
did you not send for him ? Good heavens I he 
ought to be here." 

" Come into the house/' I said, *' I want you 
to help me to find Dora. Mr. Clive is gone 
for Dr. Humphreys. George, we must not lose a 
moment." 

*'Rhoda, you must try to compose yourself. 
You are nervous, and excited. Be quiet for a 
little while and think of what you want to say to 
me, and what you want me to do. Remember 
you are like a sister to me.'' 

We walked slowly back to the house, where 
lights were flitting about from window to 
window, as though all the place was filled 
with tumult ; but George curbed his impatience 
to hear what I had to disclose, and would not 
allow me to speak again, until we were quietly 
shut into Mr. dive's ?oom, the only one in the 
house which would be safe from intrusion that 
night* 
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" Now/* he said, " if you can speak collectedly, 
let me hear what you have to say to me, that I 
may begin to do something for you/' 

But in the few minutes during which we had 
walked up from the gateway, I had been con- 
sidering how much I ought to tell and how much 
to conceal from him, and I found that it would 
be no easy thing to answer the questions he 
would be sure to ask. 

" Mr. Clive and I were talking together/' I 
said, '* and Mrs. Ashworth oame in and asked if 
Simeon Ford was dead. Then she said that 
Dora had not been drowned, but Mr. Billington 
had stolen her away, that I might marry Mr. 
Clive. As soon as she had said that she fell 
down in a fit, and Mary says she has never 
opened her eyes since/' 

" But, Bhoda, I comprehend nothing of all 
this," answered George, gravely. "Who is this 
Simeon Ford, who knows all Mr. Clive's private 
affairs: and what has he to do with Mrs. 
Ashworth? It was only this morning that 
Clive and you left us suddenly upon receiving a 
message that he was dying in one of the pits, 
where I suppose you went to see him. What 
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does it all mean? And, above all, what has 
Dora to do with your marrying Clive? ^' 

*' Oh, I cannot tell you ! " I said, bursting 
into tears. "Don't ask me now. I only want 
you to find Dora. I cannot think of anything 
but her." 

" We will find her, my dearest," replied 
George ; '' but I must know more than this. 
Tell me what you think Clive would tell me if 
he were here.*' 

But I did not know what Mr. Clive would 
reveal to him, and my tongue refused to tell of 
his dishonour. I was in a wretched dilemma. 
I leaned back in my chair, and closed my eyes 
in utter weariness and perplexity. I longed for 
something to be done, and done quickly; but it 
was impossible for me to narrate the circum- 
stances of the past day. The time-piece over 
the fire-place clicked shrilly, and the cinders fell 
noisily from time to time into the ash-pan ; but 
we were disturbed by no other sound, and 
George sat beside me perfectly still and patient^ 
until I chose to speak again. Quiet as it was^ 
my thoughts so absorbed me that I did not 
notice the opening of the door^ and George 
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quitting his seat was the first thing that roused 
my attention, Mr, Clive had entered, and my 
cousin "was advancing to meet him with out- 
stretched hand. 

" Fm glad you are come, Clive," he said ; " I 
am doing duty for you. You are wanted herQ 
quite as much as with Mrs. Ashworth, I have 
been wishing for you for the last half- hour, and 
so has £;hoda. It seems to me you are all in 
some horrid scrape or other, and want a cool 
looker-on like me to set you right again. Rhoda 
has told me nothing yet, except that Dora is 
alive and Mrs. Ashworth ill. If you have any 
pity for a fellow's curiosity you will put me out 
of misery at once." 

He spoke heartily, and shook Mr. Clive's 
hand with warm cordiahty. Mr. Clive remained 
standing by the table, and I saw in his face the 
grave purpose he was prepared to carry out, 

" Mr. Clive,'' I said, falteringly, '^ George need 
not know all." 

" Sir George," he said, without heeding my 
words, '^ I shall speak frankly to you, as Mrs. 
Clive's nearest kinsman. I feel bound to confess 
to you the circumstance which separates us. 
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The secret concerning which you were inquiring 
this morning is that I am the iUegitimate son of 
John Clive and Rachel Ashworth ; of this I was 
not aware until the time of my father's death. 
You will at once perceive that I have no legal 
claim upon my father's estate ; but I cannot now 
explain all the circumstances which influenced 
my conduct in retaining it in my own hands. 
Mrs. Ashworth knew well that I should never 
marry while the rightful heir to the property was 
living, and she plotted with Mr. BiUington to 
steal Dora away in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt upon our minds as to her death. She is 
reviving a little now^ and as soon as she recovers 
Consciousness I will ascertain from her all she 
knows about the child^ and where you and Mrs. 
Clive can find her.*' 

He left the room immediately, without uttering 
another word, or waiting for any remark from 
Geoi*ge, who was too greatly astonished to be 
ready of speech. My cousin turned to me, and 
gazed at me for some minutes in speechless 
amazement, till his passion found vent in a 
torrent of words. 

"This then is what I gave you up for," he 
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said ; " for this I struggled and conquered 
myself^ and resolved to give you happiness at 
the sacrifice of my own ! I followed him to 
Italy for this, and urged him to come back to 
you I I sent for him when we believed Dora to 
iJe dead, and told him your reason, if not your 
life, depended upon him ! I worked and planned 
and canvassed day and night to make him 
member for Sudbury — and all for this shame 
and sorrow to fall upon you! There is not a 
person in the county that will not hear of it; 
and your name is linked with his everywhere." 
Don't talk of it, George,'* I said. 
My poor Ehoda — ^my poor, troubled, darling 
girl," he exclaimed, "think no more of him. 
Dora is alive — comfort yourself with that. I 
will prepare for starting in search of her as soon 
as I can, and Til hunt that other villain, Bil- 
lington, to the North Pole.'' 

" I must go with you," I urged, eagerly. 

George looked irresolute, but his hesitation 
yielded quickly when he saw my excitement and 
impatience. 

" Well, it will be better for you to have some- 
thing to do," he said, "instead of moping here 
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at home. Besides, if that woman is so ill she 
will have to stay in the house, and, by Jove! 
so will he. You shall come, Rhoda — ^Mary 
with you. We'll start at day-break. I will 
see to all the arrangements, if you'll promise to 
lie down and go to sleep at once.'* 

I could only obey him in part, for I found it 
impossible to sleep. From Mr. Clive to Dora, 
from Simeon Ford to Mrs. Ashworth, my thoughts 
wandered in restless disquietude; nor could I 
fix them upon one subject. If a sudden pa- 
roxysm of grief convulsed me as I remembered 
Mr. Clive*s dishonour, the hope of regaining my 
child stole in upon it, and flashed a vivid joy 
into my heart. When the delight of believing 
her to be alive gathered strength and sweetness, 
my separation from Bruin and the loss of faith 
in him blighted it, as the east wind blights the 
buds of spring. In no way could my after-life 
resemble the past — and the past had been so 
happy ! I might return to my home with my little 
daughter, and watch her again playing about the 
rooms and terraces; but he could never more 
come to my dwelling as the guardian and bene- 
factor of us both. It might be that even with 
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Dora enfolded in my arms, and with my ears 
filled with the music of her childish prattle, I 
should yearn for the sound of Bruin's voice, and 
for the strong clasp of his hand. Should I be 
satisfied again with the fathomless content of 
maternity? But he had fallen from his high 
pre-eminence, and no power of love or faith 
could restore him to my ideal. If I had found 
Dora, I had lost Bruin. Yet the loss would 
have been the same if Dora had actually been 
dead. When Simeon spoke to me he had no 
suspicion of her existence. This then was the 
reason why he had been spared for a few hours 
to reveal his secret; for had I become Bruin's 
wife, it might well be that Mrs. Ashworth would 
never have found courage to confess her trea- 
chery towards me and my child. I could not 
mourn over the revelation, though there was an 
abundant fund of mourning in it; nor could I 
rejoice in it, though it contained an inexhaust- 
ible cause of thankfulness. 

Before the twilight of the morning I was glad 
to exchange my troubled reveries for the relief of 
action. Already the travelling carriage from 
Burcot, a new one brought down from London 
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by Mr. Clive for us to return thither together, 
and which, as I learned afterwards, he had sent for 
himself, was being laden with the luggage which 
Mary had provided for our uncertain journey. 
The noise below my window called me to it, and 
I stood for a little while watching Joseph's sa4 
and dismayed face, contrasting with the indif- 
ference and alacrity of George Vigors' servants, 
who were examining the carriage with marks of 
evident approval. After that, I dressed quickly 
in the dim light ; and stole with hushed step past 
the room where Mrs. Ashworth was lying. In 
the hall I found Mary standing by the open door, 
and superintending the arranging of the trunks. ' 

" You will go and see Mrs. Ashworth before 
you start ? " she said to me, in a whisper. 

"No, I cannot," I cried, shrinking painfully 
from meeting again the author of the troubles 
which were pressing upon Mr. Clive and me. 

" I wish you would, my dear young mistress," 
she urged ; " we can't tell how long we shall be 
away. I don't know what has happened; but 
all this has come upon us like an earthquake, 
when we were all at peace and quiet. But you're 
going away on a long journey ; and God, only 
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He, knows whether youMl see her again till the 
day of judgment. If anything should happen to 
her, it will be a comfort to you to know you didn^t 
bear any malice against her." 

*'I cannot go,'^ I answered; ''I dare not. I 
have not forgiven her yet; it is too soon. I 
cannot forgive her until I have found Dora safe 
and sound." 

" I donH know what she has done," continued 
Mary, weeping ; " but be sure her sins are blacker 
in God^s sight than in yours : and He will forgive 
the vilest sinners. Maybe she'd seek His pardon, 
if she was sure of yours. She's stricken with 
death. Do go, my dear. I'm older than you; 
and I know it's a sore trouble to want to speak 
words of forgiveness to those that can never 
hearken to us again. For my sake, go ; for your 
own ; for Mr. Clive's." 

"Ay, go, Rhoda," said George, coming up as 
Mary was speaking ; " none of us can make out 
what she is trying to say, and we have very little 
clue to Dora yet. You will be quicker to under- 
stand her than any of us. But it is useless to 
talk of forgiving a woman like that. You ought 
not to forgive her/' 

N 2 
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I retraced my steps up stairs to the room where 
Mr. CliTe's illness had kept him so long a prisoner 
under my roof. I entered noiselessly ; but Mrs. 
Ashworth's vigilant eyes were upon the door, and 
glared with eagerness and anxiety as they fastened 
upon me. The light from the lamp was too low 
to dazzle me, and coming from the dask of the 
lobby, it was yet suflScient to give me a dear and 
distinct vision of the chamber and its inmates. 
For Mrs. Ashworth was not alone. Mr. Clive 
was there, though he did not hear my entrance, 
sitting beside a table on the hearth, with his 
folded arms resting upon it, and his head buried in 
them. Had I not seen him, seen him instantly, 
the restless eyes of Mrs. Ashworth, wandering from 
me to him, and back again to me, would have 
directed my gaze to him. I felt a great rush of 
pity for him filling my heart, but though I hesi- 
tated for a moment in irresolution, impetuously 
urged to go to him and lift his head from its 
mournful abasement, I conquered the inclination, 
and glided on with inaudible footsteps to the side 
of the speechless woman. 

Speechless ! I could not call her speechless, 
though no words escaped from her labouring lips. 
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while her eyes spoke to me in mute but unmis- 
takable language. Thoughts of agonised memory 
and despairing forebodings peered out through 
the darkening pupils, which gleamed upder the 
shadow of her thick eyebrows. Unutterable 
confessions of remorse and anguish appealed to 
me to cast aside the resentment which steeled my 
soul against hers. Prayer supplicated me in dumb 
wrestlings, as the heavy eye-balls, already dim 
with the approach of death, rolled upwards under 
the swollen lids ; and a momentary insensibility 
crept over her, from which she aroused herself 
with a more intense anxiety, when I turned invo- 
luntarily as if to ask for help from Mr. Clive. 
Tossing to and fro upon the pUlow, her haggard 
face moving from side to side, she made fruitless 
efforts to address me ; but a confused, guttural 
murmuring was the only sound her straining 
throat could utter. I laid my hand upon her 
burning forehead, where her white hair lay 
in tangled locks, but she flung it off with a 
passionate jerk; and, gazing again into my face 
most earnestly, turned her beseeching eyes upon 
the bowed down head of Bruin. 
I, too, hid my face in my hands, and sank 
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on my knees beside her. All thought of her 
crime against me was swept swiftly away before 
this vision of her speechless agony. What was 
her dishonour, her pride, her hatred of my child, 
her motherhood of Bruin, now ? Upon her spirit 
the sublimity of death was resting. A hand was 
nearer to her than mine, &om whose deadly touch 
there could be no escape. Another Judge than 
I had been appointed for her; the judgment 
was set, and the books were opened. Let my 
heart speak now the last words of its feelings 
concerning her. Unconsciously I cried aloud, 
" Christ have mercy upon you, and upon me also.'* 
There was a heavy and lingering step across the 
floor; and I looked up, not at Bruin, whose 
approach I felt in every nerve as I expected him 
to raise me from my kneeling attitude, but at the 
eager, glowing, yet darkening face of Mrs. Ash- 
worth. Every lineament said there was some- 
thing still needed ; again there was a fruitless 
eflfbrt to speak; in vain she strove to stretch 
out her paralyzed hands towards us. I rose 
from my knees, and stood face to face with Mr. 
Clive. 

*' You want to ask her where you can find your 
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child/' he said, with a glance and tone of restrained 
tenderness. '^ I have spoken to her at intervals 
during the night, but I cannot understand 
her. Ask her yourself now ; there is no time to 
be lost." 

" Can she hear me ? " I asked. 
"Yes. Speak clearly and slowly. Listen to 
Mrs. Clive, mother.'' 

I started at the word. My voice grew husky 
with rising sobs. I tried hard to give utterance 
to a few words ; but I could only lay down my 
head upon the pillow, where the rigid lips were 
close to my ear. 

** Speak,'' said Mr. Clive to me. 
"Promise," whispered Mrs, Ashworth, an^ 
then there followed a thick, hurried gabble of 
unmeaning sounds; but Mr. Clive's quick ear 
had caught the one word. 

"There shall be no promise," he said, in 
measured and distinct accents; "do not excite 
yourself for nothing. Only think how you can 
restore .Dora to her mother. You have spoken 
once ; make the eflfbrt again. Tell me where the 
child is." 
The feeble shake of the head, and the languid 
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closing of the eyelid told us plainly that she did 
not know. 

" You will find her/' he said to me ; " and then 
you will not be unhappy, Rhoda. You will 
return here, and be, what I have always 
imagined you, the good angel of your people. 
You will train Dora to be like yourself; and I 
shall hear of it from time to time with gladness 
and thankfulness. Forget that I have dared to 
love you, that you ever consented to be my wife, 
for the recollection of it will only bring resent- 
ment and shame to your heart. Yet how could I 
help it ? How can I hinder myself from loving 
you even now more and more passionately every 
moment ? Your presence here, your mournful 
face, torment me. Go away quickly ; leave nie 
for ever. Let George Vigors seek your child with 
you ; I have no right, no claim, no hope. I look 
upon you for the last time.^' 

'^ No ! '* gasped the dying woman, with a look 
that importuned me to speak. 

"We shall meet again some time/' I said, 
hurriedly. "You will want to see Dora, 
Bruin ? '' 

He did not answer. He stretched out his 
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arms to me, but without touching me. Then he 
seized my hand in a gripe that seemed ready 
to crush it. Moved by an irresistible impulse, I 
bent down and kissed the unconscious fingers, 
under a benediction of light and love from Mrs. 
Ashworth's watching eyes. 

" I must not see you again," he said, in low 
and passionate tones. " I cannot trust myself to 
look at your dear face now. I want you to leave 
me before I lower myself still further, before I 
suflTer you to involve yourself in the thraldom of 
a death-bed promise. In a few more minutes I 
shall implore you, as my mother is doing with 
her eyes, to forget all the past. I shall take the 
final step in my long course of error ; and you, 
with your impressible, pliant nature, would oflFer 
no resistance. Go. God bless you, my darling ; 
God bless and keep you for ever, and give you 
both peace and gladness.^' 

He led me to the door, and opened it for me 
to leave him. The voice of George, speaking in 
accents of impatience in the hall, brought back to 
my thoughts the search upon which we were about 
to enter. I drew away my hand from Bruin's ; 
lifted up my eyes once more, to meet his fixed 
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upon me with a most penetrating gaze, as he saw 
how my heart had akeady turned from the loss I 
was sustaining to the joy of finding my child 
again. He tried to smile in sympathy with my 
anticipations befcre he closed the door between 
us ; and I hastened down stairs to the carriage^ 
where Mary was already waiting for me. 



CHAPTER XL 



The carriage rolled rapidly down into the Dale, 
and began to ascend the opposite hill, from 
whence I could look across the narrow valley to 
my home, still standing almost within a stone's- 
throw. The dusky red walls were glowing purple 
under the beams of the morning sun; and the 
tracery of the muUioned windows stood out clear 
and sharp against the white drapery of the cur- 
tains, which were all drawn across the casements 
to keep out the sunshine, as if already there was 
a lifeless form within, upon which the light would 
fall with mocking grace. I looked long at my 
home as if it were an unsubstantial vision, square 
and massive as it rose before me, which would 
melt out of my sight ; for an imaginable event 
had transpired within its walls, and a strange, 
uncertain errand was carrying me away from it. 
Was it indeed true, that where yesterday I had 
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risen to greet the new day with gladness because 
it would bring Bruin to my side, there now lay a 
crushed and broken-hearted woman, waiting for 
the mysterious death, which blended subtly with 
all the common atmosphere about us ? 

My dreary musings were dissipated by George 
wrapping round my shoulders a sable cloak, and 
throwing a leopard-skin over my feet ; for the 
frosty morning air was beginning to meet us 
keenly as the horses quickened their pace, upon 
gaining the summit of the ascent, and entering 
upon the open flat of the table-land. With the 
utmost charm of tender care-taking he consulted 
my comfort, arranged the soft cushions around 
me, and folded me in the warmth of the furs. 
There was an expression of undisguised pleasure 
in his face ; and after hovering about me anxiously 
he leaned back in the opposite corner, and sur- 
veyed me with an air of contentment; his eyes 
lighting upon me with a half-smile, though a low 
sigh rose to his lips. 

" Where are we going, George ? '^ I asked. 

*^ To Bristol, my sweet cousin/' he replied. 

" To Bristol ! " I repeated, ^^ and why to 
Bristol ? " 
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'^My dearest, loveliest Rhoda/' he answered, 
'' we are on our way to Bristol, because there we 
have a chance of finding that execrable scoundrel. 
I have been busy all night thinking and plan- 
ning, until my poor brain, being unused to exer- 
tion, fairly aches with fatigue. Towards four 
o^clock, my genius suggested to me that little 
Lewis, the minister at Cradley, might know some- 
thing about him. So I galloped off to his house, 
knocked up his family, strode booted and spurred 
to the door of his dormitory, and held a parley 
with him through the key-hole. Afterwards we 
had a meeting in his study, where he found a 
letter from his precious friend, which gave us the 
information that he is going to lecture to the 
young men of Bristol upon 'Wild Oats^ this 
very evening." 

" To lecture ! " I repeated. 

'^ Yes, my dear girl," said George, with a light 
laugh that jarred upon my ear, " no one more fit. 
He has sown all kinds, and reaped every sort but 
one; that he will get as soon as he meets me. 
Look at my cane, Rhoda; smooth, and flexible, 
and sharp, isn^t it? I only wish we could get 
there in time to find him on the platform ! But 
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we cannot reach Bristol before noon to-mor- 
row/^ 

" So long VI sighed, in a fever of impatience. 

"It is not long for such a journey/' he an- 
swered; "Watson is gone on to order relays of 
horses. Even now we fly as if some one was in 
pursuit. Are you satisfied, my dear Rhoda? Are 
you happy ? Bid me do something for you.'* 

" I should like not to talk," I said, weariedly ; 
" I am tired, George, and if I fall asleep, don't let 
them slack their driving for me ; the rocking of 
the carriage is like a cradle." 

I have little recollection of the journey, except 
that at length I began to feel that we should 
never reach the place of our destination. There 
seemed to be no break in the monotony of the 
beating horse-hoofs, and the jingling of harness, 
and the roll of the carriage-wheels ; for though 
we stayed on the road for the night, I was still 
continuing my search in my heart, and all the 
stir and weariness of travel seemed about me. It 
was past noon by three hours on the following 
day before we entered Bristol. George had pro- 
vided himself with a letter of introduction &om 
Mr. Lewis to a minister of the same denomijia- 
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tion residing there, who would be able to give us 
some information concerning Mr. Billington. 
Leaving Mary at the hotel, George and I went at 
once to the house of this minister, and presented 
our letter, which gave us authority to make 
inquiries about the lecturer of the preceding 
evening. Mr. Billington had addressed the 
young men, said the minister, with very great 
power and truth, and many would remember his 
counsel for life ; but he believed he had left 
Bristol that morning. However, as we seemed 
so anxious to meet with his worthy friend, he 
believed he could ascertain his address from the 
party with whom Mr. Billington had stayed last 
night, and he would call upon us at our hotel 
with it in the course of the evening. 

There was nothing for us to do but to return 
to the hotel, and wile away the hours of suspense 
as we best could. I was walking thither, with 
my hand resting languidly upon my cousin^s arm, 
and my eyes cast down to the pavement in deep 
abstraction of mind, when George stopped ab- 
ruptly, pushed me within the open door of a shop 
which we were passing, and springing at a bound 
into the middle of the street, seized the collar of 
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a clerical-looking gentleman, who was pacing 
leisurely along. It was Mr. Billington. With 
every muscle quivering, and with lips and eyelids 
retracted with an expression of ungovernable rage, 
George showered down lash after lash of his cane 
upon the shrinking figure of the villain, who 
made no movement of resistance, except to lift 
his arms to ward off the blows &om his face» 
With the suddenness of magic a crowd gathered 
about them, and the clatter of running feet told 
of more who were hurrying to the excitement of 
a brawl. I was separated from them and could 
not interpose. Neither of them spoke, for George 
was throwing all his strength into the rapid 
strokes he was inflicting ; and there was the dull 
listlessness of conscious crime in Mr. Billington's 
attitude and aspect, as he folded his arms upon 
his breast, and submitted to the ignominy, with- 
out any exertion of his still muscular and athletic 
frame. It must have been his abject look, and 
the instinctive contempt of an English crowd for 
any man who submits to be insolently beaten, 
which prevented the bystanders &om interfering. 
But the spectacle was a sickening one to me, and 
I looked eagerly about for some one to step be- 
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tween them. Just behind me in the shop door- 
way stood a mild imperturbable man of middle 
age, whose dress showed him to be of the sect of 
Friends, for whom I had felt a strong regard 
since my acquaintance with the aged Quaker, 
Sarah Scott. He was quietly regarding me, and 
the scene in the street, and as I turned to him 
he asked, with some appearance of interest, 
'^ Knowest thou anything of the young man ? " 

*' Yes,^^ I cried, breathlessly ; " oh ! do stop 
him ! I cannot get through the crowd, or George 
would listen to me in a moment/^ 

"I will part them. Thee remain here," was 
the answer ; and he pushed his way through the 
throng, and with some diflSculty gaining the 
centre, laid his hand upon my cousin's uplifted 
arm, and said with regular, distinct, and slow 
emphasis, *^ George, doest thou well to be 
angry ? '^ 

" Good heavens, yes ! '^ exclaimed George, en- 
deavouring to fling off his strong and restraining 
hand. 

" Thou shalt strike no more,'' said the quaker. 
'* I know the man ; and even if I knew him not, 
he is grey-headed, and thou a young man, and 
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strong. Moreover the young woman, whom thou 
didst push into my shop, requested of me to 
separate you. The police are coming this way to 
stop the brawl. Come in with me, and let us 
settle these matters in peace. Doubtless thou 
wilt find thyself in error." 

He had linked his arm with Mr. Billington's, 
and was bringing him to the doorway where I 
stood, George following eagerly. The quaker led 
us through the shop into an unoccupied parlour 
behind it. I could scarcely breathe, with the 
overpowering emotions which mastered me when 
I stood before the cruel and crafty nfen who 
could still keep me in prolonged torture; and 
how to prevail with him to disclose his secret 
after George's violence, I could not tell. The 
quaker, who was observing us all with keen and 
judicial composure, opened the interview. 

" Friends,^^ he began — 

^* Where is Dora, you rascal ?*' thundered 
George. 

'' Dora ! " echoed Mr. Billington. 

'* Yes/' I cried ; ^^ in mercy, tell me quickly. 

We have driven all the way from Underdale since 

yesterday, to find you." 

I* 
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" Dora ! " he repeated, with a dull and dogged 
look, which deepened into one of vengeful hatred, 
as he saw George tightening his hold upon his cane. 

'' You have stolen her away, you scoundrel," 
George shouted. " We know everything. If 
you don't produce her instantly, V\\ flog you 
within an inch of your life.'' 

" Gently, gently, my young friend," interposed 
the quaker. '^ I ask thee to tell me the meaning 
of this, James Billington. Who are this young 
man and woman ? " 

Mr. Billington glanced with some dread at 
George, but setting the good quaker between 
them, he did his best to answer witli an air of 
innocence and injury. 

" He is Sir George Vigors of Rockton," he 
said; "and she is my adopted daughter, whose 
youth I cherished, when her parents' family — Sir 
George and Lady Vigors — abandoned her to the 
care of strangers. Why I am thus assaulted, I 
cannot teU." 

" Listen to me," I said, addressing the quaker.' 

" A year ago I lost my little girl, and everybody 

believed she was drowned and carried away by 

the river. But he had stolen her away ; and we 

2 
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want to know* where he has taken her. Mr. 
Billington, Mrs. Ashworth is dying, and she 
confessed your plot, and told us you know where 
Dora is. Have pity upon me, or my heart will 
hreak." 

*^ Rhoda,^^ he replied, ^' is it possible that you 
can suspect me of such a crime ? You, who know 
me so well ! Is it with a tale like this, that you 
pursue me to strange cities, like thirsty blood- 
hounds, and assault me in the street, in open 
daylight, and amid a gathering multitude ? The 
thing is incredible.** 

" Truly it is," responded the quaker, regard- 
ing me with pity and compassion. "Thou 
hast been misinformed. I know this man to 
be a worthy man, and a member of a Christian 

church.^' 

A deeper obstinacy and cunning settled upon 

Mr. Billington's face. I recollected, with sudden 

dismay and sinking of heart, that we had no 

proof to bring against him — no charge even, 

except Mrs, Ashworth's frantic ravings; and a 

•deadly chill crept over me. It would be necessary 

to drive a bargain for this precious secret ; but 

George was chafing with passion, and I dreaded 
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lest he should break out again into open fury. 
If it had only been possible for Mr. Clive to have 
made this search with me ! 

" Mr. Billington/* I said, commanding my 
faltering voice, " if you will only let me know 
where Dora is, I will take care no harm comes to 
you. I did not know what George was going to 
do, or I should have prevented him. I can 
ensure to you the allowance which Mr. Clive has 
given to you, and it shall be doubled if you will 
leave England altogether. We know why you 
took her away : but I shall never marry Mr. Clive 
now." 

^^ Indeed ! '' he said, sneeringly. " I am 
grieved on your account, Rhoda. My adopted 
daughter was about to marry the rich Mr. Clive 
of Cradley and Underdale — that accounts for her 
excitement.^' 

" If you will not disclose to us my child's 
hiding-place," I cried, with a burst of anger, 
George shall give you in charge at once." 
By God, I will I " George asseverated. 

" George," began the quaker, in a tone of re- 
monstrance ; — ^but his measured enunciation was 
overborne by our passionate utterances. 
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" I know VQu," I exclaimed ; " no one better. 
I have never known any good in you. I shrank 
jfrom you when I believed you were my own 
father. It makes me mad to think that perhaps 
Dora has been taught to call you father, too. Tell 
me where she is, and you shall go free. Only let 
me never see you again.'^ 

" I am astonished at you/^ he answered; "this 
is unfilial, E/hoda — this is unwomanly. You have 
called me father, and, in happier times, you 
owned that I was a good father to you. But 
your aflfections have been warped." 

" If I could make you believe me," I inter- 
rupted, addressing the quaker, " you would help 
me to reason with him. You say you know him 
to be a good man ; — me you never saw before. 
But look at us. Am I not a mother seeking for 
her child? And is he — look at him — ^is he a 
Christian man, noble and honourable ? Do you 
see how his craven face changes? He knows 
where my child is ; and I would give my life to 
know it." 

" Friend Billington,^^ said the quaker, " there 
is truth in her vehemence. She believes thou- 
knowest where her child is ; and there is small 
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hope of thee making thy escape^ from her impor- 
tunity/^ 

" Escape 1 " echoed George, " not if we stay 
here till doomsday, and I have to flog the secret 
out of him." 

Mr. Billington quailed a little, and shrugged 
his bruised shoulders. 

*^ I am rich,^' I said, '^ very rich, and I promise 
you shall have the money. Perhaps you think 
Mr. Clive will not let me have it ; but it is in my 
own power. All Cradley and Underdale will belong 
to Dora.'* 

" They belong to her now," added George. 

Mr. Sillington . seemed lost in thought, and 
continued so for some minutes. Impatient as I 
was, I dared not attempt to hurry his decision ; 
and George curbed his own passion. At last^ 
with a magnificent wave of the hand, he addressed 
himself to us. 

"Sir George Vigors and Rhoda," he said, "I 
speak to- you as a man and woman of common 
sense. The charge which you bring against me 
is a criminal charge against the laws of my 
country, the penalty of which is transportation. 
What possible inducement could I have for stab- 
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bing the peace of a young woman, whom I love 
as a father, and for exposing myself to so great a 
risk ? But, granting that you believe me to be 
guilty of this crime, what evidence can you bring 
against me ? Who has ever seen me with a child 
like Dora? How could I convey her away so 
secretly, that no suspicion of foul play should 
arise for over twelve months? How can you 
prove that she was not borne away by the rapid 
current of the river, as everybody supposed at the 
time ? You have absolutely nothing against me, 
except the assertion of a woman, who, in her most 
collected moments, was the slave of an excitable 
imagination. Take me before a magistrate; 
state your charge ; say that your suspicions rest 
upon the verbal accusation of a person, probably 
at this moment dead. What then ? I deny the 
accusation. There are no racks in England — no 
legal torture, to extort confession.^' 

He paused for a moment, with a cruel smile of 
exultation, balancing himself in a gay and airy 
manner upon his heels, as if the subject were 
too trivial for him to require firmness and com* 
posure : and then he proceeded, in an argumenta- 
tive tone. 
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'*^No, no; this is not the way to proceed. I 
am astonished at you. Mr. Clive would have 
managed this affair better ; a shrewd man is my 
friend. Bruin Clive, of Underdale. Take it for 
granted that I am guilty, but not unwilling to 
deliver up the child, remembering the time when 
Ehoda wound her infant arms about mv neck, 
and called me by the fondest name of father. 
By so doing I put into your hands damning 
evidence against me. Then of what force would 
be Rhoda's promises ? What virtuous indigna- 
tion and scruples would arise ! Shall you pension 
a man who has trampled upon the most sacred 
laws of society? Shall he thrive and batten 
upon the wages of his iniquity ? No ! Let him 
at least be grateful that you do not deliver him 
up to justice. Let him skulk from your presence 
like a hang-dog. Let him lie down in a ditch 
and rot. But never let him see your face again. 
Promises made under the ' compulsion of such 
circumstances are not binding. By no means. 
I repeat, that by giving up my secret, if I had 
one, I should put into your hands the verf proof 
you want." 

" Come, then, to business/' said George, biting 
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his lips in anger ; " how much ready money will 
you take for your secret ? ** 

" I will continue this supposititious case/' 
replied Mr. Billington. *' If I had actually taken 
away the child, it would be necessary for me to 
make a decent provision for old age. I should 
require a simi at least equivalent to the scanty 
pension I receive from Mr. Clive. One thousand 
pounds, at five per cent, would bring me in a 
pound a- week ; a poor pittance, but by sinking 
the principal in an annuity it would be con- 
siderably more at my age." 

" Will you tell me as soon as you receive the 
money ?^' I asked. 

" If I were placed in these supposititious cir- 
cumstances, I would. Yes, I would. I have a 
fond regard for you, Rhoda, though you have 
been ungrateful.'' 

'^ We must get it at once, George," I cried ; 
'^ I cannot bear this suspense. I am hungering 
to see Dora." 

"But, my dear love,*' said George, "we 
cannot get such a sum in a strange place. I 
have money for our journey, but not a tenth 
of what the scoundrel demands. We shall 
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have to wait till we can send to our banker^ at 
Sudbury." 

^^ And he will get away ! '^ George, &eorge I 
he must not go out of our sight until I know 
where she is." 

"These young people take my supposition as 
a positive fact/' said Mr. Billington, with an airy 
smile, to the quaker, who stood by in a state of 
mild astonishment. "There is a vivacious ten- 
dency in youth to leap to conclusions." 

" George/^ I said, a happy thought flashing 
across my mind, "Mr. Clive has an agent in 
Bristol who will have credit at some bank or 
other for a larger amount than this. He knows 
me well. I am sure Mr. Clive would let me 
have it." 

"He has nothing to do with it," answered 
George, in a tone that reminded me I was no 
longer in any way dependent upon him. We 
consulted together for a little while, and decided 
that our new friend should conduct me to the 
residence of the Bristol agent, while George kept 
guard over Mr. Billington ; the latter continuing 
to assert smilingly that we were led astray by the 
vivid play of our fancy. We left them together ; 
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the quaker insuring them from all intrusion on 
the part of his household^ unless^ he said^ there 
should be heard the sound of brawling and com- 
bat; when he enjoined his sons to interfere for 
the preservation of peace in his dwelling. 



CHAPTER XII. 



I FOUND no diflSculty in obtaining the sum I 
required. Mr. dive's agent knew me personally, 
and was satisfied with my cheque upon our bankers 
at Sudbury, and he accompanied me to the bank 
with which he did business, to get the money for 
me, in ten notes of one hundred pounds each. 
But with all the expedition we managed to make, 
it was getting late in the evening before we 
re-entered the quaker^s dwelling, where George 
was keeping Mr. Billington in a custody irksome 
to both. It was a great relief to them when I 
appeared alone; and as I gave the notes to 
George, to hand over to Mr. Billington, their 
eyes glistened with a feeling akin to pleasure. 

" Now, then, you villain ! " said George, '^ let 
us have all the information you can give us. But 
take care — ^I have no reason to suppose you are 
playing us false." 
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"You are hard. Sir George/' replied Mr. 
Billington, eyeing the notes as they fluttered in 
George's hand; "upon my conscience, Rhoda's 
happiness and prosperity have been my first object. 
If you are thus prejudiced against me, what 
guarantee can I have that you will not make use 
of anything I may say, to my disadvantage ? '' 

" You are safe," I said, with sadness. " Both 
Mr. Clive and Mrs. Ashworth are involved in your 
confession. You need not be afraid.'' 

" I cannot understand it," he answered. " It 
was to bring about your union with Mr. Clive, 
that Mrs. Ashworth wished for the child's death. 
Don't start and tremble, Bhoda. That Mr. Clive 
loved you, she assured me — and I guessed that he 
was jealous of your inordinate affection for your 
little girl. You told me yourself that you had no 
wish to marry, while she sufficed for your happi- 
ness. I saw that your position was precarious : 
if, in his jealousy, he married some one else, for 
pique — we will say Miss Vigors, who was always 
near at hand — ^you and your child would be penni- 
less." 

" No," I replied, " for Mr. Clive had made a 
settlement upon me." 
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out a certainty of her death. I was fully acquainted 
with you and all your affairs^ and I did not bid 
you farewell until a day when I knew there would 
be no barges of Mr. Clive's plying upon the river 
the following morning. I stayed in the neighbour- 
hood all night, and repaired to the Wilderness 
early in the morning, having seen Mrs. Ashworth's 
carriage drive towards the Old Hall. It was 
invariably your habit to send Dora out of the way 
whenever that lady was in your house, and very 
soon I saw her playing upon the terrace. She 
was fond of me, and glad to come for a walk in 
the Wilderness, and she herself begged for a ride 
in the boat, which we found waiting for us 
under the coppice. We dropped down the river 
with little danger of detection. In surmounting 
my greatest diflSculty — getting rid of the dog — ^I 
displayed the greatest genius : I bound his feet 
among the osiers, and tore a piece of Dora's coat, 
while she looked on in high glee — and we left him 
baying furiously at us. Before long, the child 
was fast asleep, well wrapped up in my cloak, at 
the bottom of the boat ; and the few persons who 
saw me from the banks, saw only an elderly 
gentleman taking a row for pleasure." 
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He stopped^ and regarded us with a smile of 
bland benignity, as George put his arm round me, 
and drew me closer to him, for I was trembling 
nervously. 

" I was mindful of Bhoda's principles," he re- 
sumed. '^ Having possession of the child, with the 
fixed determination of restoring her to her mother, 
as soon as she graced the noble halls of Burcot as 
Mr. dive's wife, I meditated anxiously, in this 
very town, as to what I should do with her. A 
good design is ever crowned with suggestions to 
ensure its end. I wished to place Dora where, 
her opening mind would be imbued with the 
purest principles. I would place her under the 
maternal care of a woman not inferior to Rhoda 
herself. And when the auspicious hour arrived, 
when I could present myself at Burcot as the 
genius of your connubial happiness, I should 'be 
able to say, * Behold your child ! as innocent, a^ 
pure, as sweetly child-like as when you lost 
her!*'' 

" That moment,^' said Mr. Billington, after an 
impressive pause, "which I have fondly and 
proudly anticipated, is swept from the horizon of 
the future. By your caresses. Sir George, and 

VOL. III. p 
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by Ehoda'^s beautiful head resting so naturally 
upon your shoulder, I am led to the conclusion 
that she is destined to become Lady Vigors in- 
stead of Mrs. Clive, of Burcot. This sublunary 
life is full of change. Don^t stir, Rhoda — ^nothing 
could be more graceful than the tableau, in which 
I gaze upon you for the last time. But to pro- 
ceed. The oft-repeated story of your shipwreck 
had made me well acquainted with the saintly 
character of Sarah Scott. I hesitated between 
her and Juliana Thornley. With either, I could 
deposit my precious charge : to Juliana it would 
be a romantic incident, to Sarah Scott a guiding 
of Providence, if a child like Dora was left at the 
door. I tell you, I wavered." 

^^ But Mrs. Scott is dead !^' I cried, in an agony 
of impatience. 

f' That decided me,^' he answered. *' I heard 
of her death in this town, as I was pondering over 
the responsibility resting upon me. I heard also 
that she had left a daughter, or grand-daughter, 
an angelic being, a more sinless saint than the old 
woman, if that were possible. The journey was 
shorter and less expensive than to Dublin, and I 
had not heard of Juliana for some years. If the 
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lovely, weeping child should knock at her door 
the very evening after she had consigned her 
mother to the tomb, what an aflfecting circum- 
stance that would be ! It would also pour the 
balm of consolation into her bleeding heart. Con- 
summate scoundrel, as you called me. Sir George, 
I loved the child — and, besides, her maintenance 
would cost me nothing. She is in Cornwall, 
now.*' 

" Let us go, George,^^ turged, aroused at once 
into action by the news of where I could find my 
little daughter. 

" Stop a minute," he said, leading me into a 
dimly lighted passage into which one door of the 
parlour opened, " I will be with you directly,'^ he 
added, and he vaulted lightly over the table to the 
hearth, where Mr. Billington was standing with 
his back to the fire, his hands thrown behind him 
in an attitude of easy composure, as his mocking 
eyes followed all our movements. George grasped 
his arms with a gripe of long accumulating pas- 
sion, and snatched from his breast-pocket the 
pocket-book within which a few minutes before 
he had enclosed the notes, after counting them 
with cool deliberation. Before Mr. Billington 

p 2 
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could make an effort to rescue it^ George tossed 
it adroitly into the blazing fire behind him^ and 
closed upon him in a desperate wrestle. A frantic 
yell from the baffled villain^ and an involuntary 
scream from me brought the quaker speedily to 
the scene of tumult. 

" Peace, young man/^ he cried, thrusting him- 
self between them ; " and thou, James Billington, 
remember to resist not violence." 

Mr. Billington rushed to the fire, and snatched 
out of it the still unconsumed leathern case. But 
the tongue of the cover was open, and the flames 
had reduced the costly paper to a few pinches of 
fine white embers, which were scattered about the 
hearth as he dropped the case from his burned 
fingers. I had a glimpse bf him sinking into a 
chair with a deep groan, but the next moment I 
found myself almost carried away by my cousin's 
arm, and traversing the streets in the direction of 
our hotel; George giving vent to his excite- 
ment in alternate snorts of anger and ebullitions 
of triumph. 

It was no longer possible for me to think of 
any one but my little daughter. Mrs. Ashwortb, 
and her accomplice, Mr. Billington, even Mr. 
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Clive, could no longer find entrance into the 
arcana of my secret thoughts. All the mother was 
alive within me ; my child was about to be born 
to me again. Within a few hours I should find 
her in the peaceful home^ which had been a 
refuge to her, as it had been to myself in my hour 
of sore need and destitution. As it looked when 
I left it, with a serene light resting upon it, 
as though it were always bathed in a tem- 
pered sunshine, so it looked when I returned to 
it. I sprang from the carriage before George 
could alight, and ran up the narrow garden path 
to the trellissed door, which was opened before I 
reached it by one of the quaker maidens who 
waited upon me in those far-gone days. 

'• My little daughter lives here," I said, before 
she could speak. 

*' Thy daughter ? " echoed the girl. 

"Yes," I cried, "a child called Dora. She 
was left here the night your mistress, Sarah 
Scott, was buried. Let me see her quickly." 

" Yea, a little child came here that night," said 
the servant, " but she is away with Esther yonder 
upon the rocks." 

She pointed to some cliflfs rising steeply from the 
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sea. The atmosphere was clear with the clearness 
of an April day, and we could see distinctly the 
rocky islet, two or three miles away, upon which 
George and I had waited and watched together 
for rescue. The ceaseless boom of the tide, which 
I had never heard since then, sounded in my ears 
like the echo of those relentless waves which had 
rolled round us threateningly in our peril. My 
cousin's hand pressed mine ardently, and his voice 
trembled as he whispered words of fondness^ 
which fell without meaning upon my absorbed 
mind, already engrossed in the moment in which 
I should hold my child in my impatient arms. 
With eye and brain excited to the most vivid per- 
ception, I saw Dora and her companion with a 
distinctness of portraiture which has never faded 
from my memory. I saw a tall and slender figure, 
clothed in grey, like the grey of the lichens which 
covered the rock against which she leaned, with 
languid and melancholy eyes, upon which the 
eyelids drooped as she gazed dreamily over the 
sparkling waves ; a face falling into a touching 
decay of beauty — pale, brown hair gathered into 
straight bands under her hood, but with the 
austere lines broken by a soft, silky lock which 
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was blown across her forehead. Holding her hand^ 
and standing as motionless as herself^ was a tall^ 
slight^ delicate-looking child^ looking gravely and 
thoughtfully at the sea, with a subdued gravity 
which suited well the quaint, grey dress she 
wore. The picture was all grey, all pale and 
faint. I had lost a rosy, laughing, chubby 
baby; the child I found was matured beyond 
her years. 

" That cannot be Dora,'* said George, arresting 
me as I pressed forward, "we are mistaken. 
Rhoda, my darling cousin, that is not your little 
girl." 

We were close upon them, and both the lady 
and the child turned as they heard his voice. I 
looked again into the blue eyes where I had so 
often mirrored my face ; at the dimpling mouth, 
ready even now to yield to a blithe laugh ; at the 
shy, sweet glance turned upon me. I knelt down 
upon the rocky path before her. I stretched out 
my arms. I spoke to her as if I were waking her 
from sleep in the morning. I cried, half uncon- 
sciously, " Is this my little Dora? " 

There was a look of struggling recollection in 
the child's face, while she clasped her companion's 
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hand more tightly for a moment ; but the next 
her arms were thrown round mv neck, and her 
head lying upon my bosom. It was an agony of 
intense rapture to me^ from which I was aroused 
by Mary's earnest entreaties that I would loose 
Dora^ and by her trying to detach the child's 
tiny clinging hands from my neck. By-and-by 
I became conscious that we were all returning 
towards the house, and the quiet, soothing voice 
of Esther was calming my agitation, 

"And thou art Rhoda Clive," she said, after 
we had entered the well-remembered parlour, 
" and Sarah, for I called the child by my mother's 
name, is thy daughter ! It was the night after 
we had consigned her dust to the earth, that the 
child came. Truly, she hath been a comfort to 
me in mv loneliness. Thou wilt not take her 
away from me immediately ? '' 

She leaned forward, and laid her delicate hand 
upon Dora's cheek, as her head rested against my 
shoulder. 

"No,*' said George, answering for me with a 
tone of decision ; " if you can keep Mrs. Clive 
here for some weeks we shall be glad for her to 
stay.'' 
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'' Art thou Bruin Clive ? " she asked. 

" No, madam/' he answered, with a flush upon 
his face ; " I am George Vigors." 

" George Vigors ! " she said, the coloxir rising 
to her pale face also; "I have heard much of 
thee. There are few round this coast who do not 
know the name of George Vigors. My mother 
spoke of thee often. Thou wilt remember this 
shore well. From yonder window we can see the 
rocks where thou and Bhoda were wrecked. We 
point them out to all our guests.'^ 

She glided across the room, followed by George, 
who was singularly embarrassed and silent, for 
one so well trained to conventional self-posses- 
sion. 

'^\ watched thee from the shore," said Esther, 
her large and devout eyes fixed fuU upon him ; 
" never did I see courage like thine. I wept over 
you both, when thou wert brought to the shore, 
with thine arms wrapped death-like round Bhoda. 
I never saw thee or her again, for I was called 
some miles hence on an errand of duty; but I 
have thought of you often. I was thinking of 
you when you drew near to us on the cliffs, for I 
had been telling the child the story of thy 
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bravery. Didst thou know then that Rhoda was 
of kin to thee ? " 

" No ; I only knew that she was helpless and 
forsaken/* he answered, in a low voice, to avoid 
attracting my attention. But I had been listen- 
ing to them amidst my fondling of my ch^d. 
The rugged precipice was before my eyes, a 
witness for him. I rose hastily, and placed Dora 
on her feet, though I could not bear to loose 
her hand, and together we crossed over to the 
window. 

'' Oh, George ! dear George ! I do remember it 
all,^^ I said to him. 

He drew me suddenly to him, and leaning his 
face upon my head burst into tears, to my com- 
plete consternation and dismay. I did not move 
or speak, though his agitation distressed me, but 
I permitted him to release me at his own 
time. 

"I must leave you now," he murmured, at 
last ; " I have no control over myself this evening. 
Good night, my dearest.^^ 

The evening passed rapidly away; and when 
Dora's bedtime came, I professed to be wearied, 
too, that I might have her all to myself. When 
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I slept it was with a palpable sweetness of repose 
as tranquil as Dora^s slumber, for she was in my 
arms; and when the morning came I watched 
the fine, blue-veined eyelids, with the eyes shining 
under their long lashes, begin to tremble into 
wakefulness. I saw the dawn of wondering recol- 
lection, and the questioning gaze into my face^ 
and then her little hand stole over my features, 
and rested, where I would have chosen it to rest, 
upon my lips. 

"Art thou truly my mother f^* she asked. 

" Yes, my darling.'^ 

"And wilt thou take care of me, like Esther ? '^ 
she said. " Shall I say my lessons to thee ? Am 
I to live with thee for ever and ever ? " 
Yes, my little Dora," I answered. 
I do love thee. I remember thee," she said, 
showering kisses upon my face. 

" Do you remember your home, Dora ? " I 
asked ; " the terrace, where we could see the little 
children come out of school ? and the large porch 
where we used to sing ? Don't you remember the 
school, Dora, and the nice little girls ? " 

Dora sat up on the pillow, and I watched how 
the vague mists of memory were shaping them- 
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selvea into distinct forms, while her dilating eyes 
peered closely into mine. 

'' Where is Dora^s papa? " was her unexpected 
inquiry. 

" You have no papa, Dora," I answered. 

" But I remember," she persisted, speaking 
every syllable slowly, as if thinking of more 
words to describe her remembrance. But the 
untaught tongue of childhood refused to aid her 
memory, and there was no need of words. I hid 
my face from the light, while she stroked my hair 
with her hand, reiterating over and over again, 
*^ I do remember. Where is my papa ? " 



CHAPTER XIII. 



I AM domiciled in my new dweUing-place. 
The placid Friend, Esther Scott, has given a few 
placid directions to her placid maids, and the 
household ways, as well as the hours, glide on 
** with down upon their feet.'' That tide of ex- 
citement, which burst over them two or three 
days back, has ebbed into a tranquil and pleasant 
ripple. The profound calm is ruffled only by one 
slight cause. Not the presence of a young 
worldly woman, whose garb is the costume of 
fashion and frivolity, but whose subdued aspect 
bears a close semblance to their own staidness; 
but the unseemly hovering of a worldly young 
man about the secluded home, who behaves in an 
unfriendly manner, and drives the domestics 
almost out of their demure senses by speeches 
and gifts of an unfriendly character. Even 
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Esther is embarrassed^ and somewhat fearful of a 
visit from the overseers ; but she informs every- 
body diligently that the young man is no other 
than the gallant George Vigors, who was exalted 
into the hero of the village six years ago. So he 
is pardoned, and smiled upon, and regarded with 
admiration, and finally has as much worship ren- 
dered to him in the quaker homestead as the 
austere principles of Friends will allow. He 
yields to it pleasantly, and goes in and out of the 
house with a contented mind, and free and satis- 
fied step. 

Sut I, all day long, am wondering, though 
unsuspected and in unbroken silence, how life is 
going on in my own old home ; that dream of 
dreams, which I might have quitted long centu- 
ries since, so visionary is the time that has passed 
since I looked upon its empurpled walls and 
shrouded windows, in the light of a morning 
buried a week ago in the great gulf of the eternal 
past. I fancy I see Mrs. Ash worth lying speech- 
less upon her death-bed ; and Mr. Clive watching 
beside her, grave, reticent, and rugged, with no 
indication of the tempest raging desolately within, 
save fitful flashes in his eyes, which shoot out 
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and die^ like the glimmering among embers in a 
deserted room. But perhaps Mrs. Ash worth's 
eloquent eyes are sealed with the royal signet 
which none can break, except He who hath re- 
deemed the dead. And Bruin may be gone back 
to the great, solemn, solitary hall at Burcot, 
where her unfinished preparations mock him 
with the perpetual suggestion of what was to 
have been. 

Mr. Clive has not written to me, nor I to him. 
I have not dared to write. The reaction upon 
my nervous system from the pressure and tension 
of these events has been too enfeebling for me to 
be able to exert myself. If I had written it 
must have been distractedly, as I thought. Im* 
ploring, forbidding, dreading, hoping; passionate 
alike in entreaty and reproach. Longing that he 
should still claim a right in me, yet ready to 
spurn him from my presence. Craving to be 
directed by him how to act, and certain that I 
should yield to his will, even if he summoned me 
to become his wife ; though I should upbraid and 
despise and hate myself, and should love him 
only with a torturing sense of degradation, be^ 
cause he has no longer a moral pre-eminence 
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over me. I wrote to Mr. Mitchell the first even- 
ing after we left the Old Hall^ desiring^ almost 
commanding him^ not to reveal the secret which 
has come to his knowledge; and the thought 
that Sruin will not be exposed to public con- 
tumely is very sweet to me. But how is it that 
when I bid myself remember that he is altogether 
unworthy^ and that I ought to cast out his image 
from my hearty I find that it possesses too subtle 
and crafty a hold upon me ? 

This morning Mary would talk about the 
people in the Dale ; she does not venture upon 
naming Mr. Olive. I am glad it was in my 
power to avert this heavy blow from the hearts 
of the many men, who have given their whole 
reverence and trust to him. I scarcely know 
what my rights are in the vast concerns over 
which Mr. Olive presides, but I would sacrifice 
them all, rather than take away their master from 
their head. What joyous preparations there had 
been ! what universal pleasure in the prospect of 
our marriage ! I wished, while Mary was talking, 
— so foolish was I — that it had all been over before 
Simeon Ford died. But then Mr. Olive would 
have concealed the secret from me for ever ; and 
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it might be I should never have found 
Dora. 

Why does he not at least write to me ? It is 
surely my due to receive any explanation which 
it is in his power to give. He ought to reconcile 
me to myself for having loved him, and for still 
feeling a wretched yearning for his presence and 
support. Or he ought to make it easy for me to 
despise him for his utter baseness. The thought 
strikes me that he cannot know where I am. All 
our movements have been so rapid and uncertain; 
and my cousin's servants are still remaining in 
the village, so that no one has returned to carry 
the news to Underdale that its young mistress is 
found. It is certainly my duty to write to Mr. 
Clive, a few words only, to tell him that Dora is 
restored to me. 

So I am apparently as calm as the tranquil 
Esther and the unruffled, soft-footed maidens and 
my own quiet little daughter, who is sitting on a 
footstool at my feet, and soberly hemming a cam- 
bric tucker. But within there is such a tumult 
of distraction and confusion, and wounded love, 
and dire suspicions, that if my thoughts forced 
themselves into expression, the whole household 
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would flee from me as a maniac ; or as a moral 
leper^ whose imregulated passions tainted the 
mental atmosphere. 

I sat down at last and opened Esther's desk, 
upon which surely none but calm and gentle 
letters had been written; but while I was won- 
dering how I should address Mr. Clive, George 
entered with a clouded face, and a decision in his 
manner very dififerent to his usually careless and 
easy mien; and after replying to our morning 
salutations he desired to see me in private. 
Esther immediately withdrew, taking Dora with 
her. 

"Who are you writing to, Rhoda?*' he in- 
quired, with a glance at the open desk, and the 
scattered sheets of paper, which I had spoiled in 
beginning my difficult letter. 

" Mr. Clive," I answered, blushing and sighing, 
and yet determined to look fairly into the gloomy 
face before me. 

" Rhoda,'' he said, in his most persuasive 
tones, ^^will you tell me what you were going 
to say?" 

"Willingly, dear George,^' I replied. "It 
seems to me that he ought to be told that Dora is 
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founds and I was only going to write a few words 
to that eflfect/^ 

'^I have spared you the trouble," answered 
George. "I wrote to him the same night we 
arrived here/' 

How I wishedJ could see that letter ! 

*' He has replied to you/* he continued, pro- 
ducing a large and thick packet, and laying it on 
the desk before me, while he fastened his eyes 
jealously upon my changing face. " But before you 
read his letter I wish to speak to you myself.*' 

"Yes, George; I am attending to you,*' I 
said. 

" Come away from that desk, then, and stand 
by the window. Don*t be afraid of looking 
across at the rocks yonder. They make me bold ; 
I take my stand upon them, and nothing shall 
shake me, or make me swerve in my decision to 
speak plainly to you, Bhoda. When we were 
wrecked upon those rocks, it was in my arms you 
rested for hours, with your dear face hidden from 
the waves upon my breast. We thought we 
should die together, and I felt in my heart that 
no common link bound you to me. I won*t say 

when I loved you first ; but from the instant I 

g2 
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believed that you had been Edward Clivers wife, 
I loved you as a man does the woman whom he 
hopes to marry. This was before you ever saw 
Sruin Clive, or Ash worth, or whatever his name 
may be. When I discovered that you were of my 
own blood, the tie of kindred could not make 
you dearer to me, but it gave me the right of 
frequent and intimate intercourse with you, and 
of an interest in all your aflfairs. For your sake 
I diligently cultivated the friendship of — I don't 
know what to call him — your husband's illegiti- 
mate half-brother — " 

"You will call him Mr. Clive to me, George,'' 
I interrupted. 

'* Well," he resumed, gnawing his under lip, 
" I sought his friendship, curse him ! that I 
might enlist his sympathies for you. That was 
when we were down here first. He seemed to be 
a prince in his munificent liberality towards you ; 
but we know now what the munificence was. 
After that I made up my mind to win you sooner 
or later. I tried to improve and reform, and all 
that sort of thing, and God knows it was hard 
work; but I did it. I gave up gambling and 
drinking, and all that I was ashamed for you to 
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know about. By Jove ! I had lost all pleasure 
in them. All I wanted was to be anywhere that 
I could see and hear you. Then came that con- 
founded riot in the west here, and I was kept 
away from home, and Clive had the field all to 
himself. I never suspected anything, and like a 
fool that I was, I used to congratulate myself on 
his keeping you so quiet and shut up at the Old 
Hall. But when he left his business, as he had 
never done before, and was off on the continent,, 
and I had that conversation with you, and I felt 
that no woman would have spoken so plainly a» 
you did to a man whom she had ever thought of 
marrying, then I gave you up fully, believing in^ 
my heart that Clive was more worthy of you thaa 
I was. 

'^I want to reason with you," he went on,, 
seeing that instead of being ready with an 
answer, I stood beside him speechlessly, with 
drooping head and averted face. " Good hea- 
vens. Cousin B/hoda ! I swear to you, you shall 
have nothing more to do with this man. I almost 
believe that if you were to see him again now, 
you would overlook all the disgrace and odium of 
a marriage with him in your infatuation. Would 
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to God I had some authority over you^ as your 
nearest relative ! You, a mere woman, scarcely 
more than a girl yet, have no one to control you 
in the least. Pll waylay this fellow if he ever 
dares to try and meet with you again. I wish I 
could look into your very heart. Your face tells 
nothing, though I see a change in it again this 
morning. While we were seeking Dora, you were 
all anxiety and eagerness on her account; and 
since we found her there has been almost pure, 
unmingled satisfaction about you. But to-day 
there is some new change. Tell me ; I deserve 
your confidence. I have given you every proof 
in my power of my unselfish love for you. I know 
with what a bitterness Clivers infamy has fallen 
upon your spirit ; and you have no one to speak 
of his villany to. Speak to me; I shall under- 
stand every word. You were going to be irre- 
deemably sacrificed to him ; and you are fright- 
ened still at your narrow escape. You shiver, 
and there is a look of fear in your eyes, as if you 
dreaded seeing him again. But I will protect 
you. You have sometimes called me your bro- 
ther, and I wiU claim a brother^s authority 
and privileges. Only I beseech you, my 
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Bhoda^ renounce this man altogether in my 
hearing." 

" You have not given me one reason yet/' I 
murmured. 

George had been bending over me, but he 
drew himself up to his full height, and planted 
his feet more firmly |on the ground, as if he 
understood the woman's obstinacy he had to 
deal with, and meant to tear it up by the 
roots. 

" Reason ! '' he exclaimed ; *^ isn't it reason 
enough that you are a lady, the daughter of 
Bhoda Vigors, and a truthful, honourable, beau- 
tiful woman, of whom a peer might be proud ; 
and he is a base-bom, dishonest, and dishonoured 
man. Didn't he keep Edward, who lies in 
yonder churchyard, out of his inheritance, and 
defraud you and [Dora? Wasn't it on his ac- 
count that you had to suffer the anguish of losing 
Dora; and I remember, if you do not, the weary 
days and nights, when we trembled for your life 
or reason ? Clive has won your love with such 
craft and assiduity that you feel as if your life 
was bound up in his ; and he has repaid it with 
duplicity and concealment. He only wished to 
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marry you to make his own position sure, if 
Simeon Ford ever betrayed him/' 

'' Don't talk of Mr. CUve/' I said. 

'^Only a few minutes longer, my love. He 
knows his power over you, and he has written to 
you, not to me, in reply to my letter. Only give 
me your promise not to return to Underdale, 
not to write to him, or to see him for three 
months at least, my dearest Rhoda. Give your- 
self three months for decision and self-conquest. 
If you are weak now, you will repent it all your 
life loDg. It is not much to ask. I thought 
when I began to speak to you that I should 
demand some greater proof that you acknowledge 
my claims upon you; but now I will only say 
this : if you feel that you owe your life to me ; 
if you believe I was really willing to give up my 
own happiness for yours; if you think I have 
aided you in finding Dora ; I appeal to you to 
give your womanly judgment and your conscience 
three months' trial, before you hold any communi- 
cation whatever with Mr. Clive." 

'^ But if this letter should require an answer," 
I urged. 

"Answer it through me," said George. "I 
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might reasonably ask for more, Ehoda, but I wiU 
not. I trust to your good sense and justice. Do 
not be afraid that you will be lonely and friend- 
less if you lose Mr. Clive. Your position will 
be essentially different when you return to 
Underdale. You will be one of the wealthiest 
women^ and Dora the richest heiress in the 
county. There will be no lack of friends for 
either of you." 

" I daresay not," I answered, with some bitter- 
ness. 

" But you have not pledged yourself, Rhoda,^^ 
he persisted. "Three months, only three months, 
that you may not be hurried away by mere fancy 
or impulse." 

"It is reasonable," I said, sighing, "and I 
promise you, George. But if this letter must be 
answered, you will write exactly what I tell you? " 

" Certainly," was his reply. 

He left me to read it alone. But I did not 
approach the desk upon which it lay until I heard 
the house door close as only he closed it, and saw 
him saunter away to the cliffs, whither we had 
seen Esther and Dora going a few minutes pre- 
viously. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



*' I WILL write to you/' began the letter, ^' as I 
should speak to you. Yet not so. Were you 
present now, I could not refrain from revealing 
to you feelings whicli must henceforth remain for 
ever unuttered. They can, and shall be, kept 
from finding expression in this letter. 

" I have been trying to persuade myself that 
your joy in finding Dora will counteract the 
shock you sufiFered when my true position was 
made known to you. Sut it was not joy that 
you lost. You said that faith was your life, and 
I had betrayed your faith. You trusted in me 
with a woman's implicit and concentrated confi- 
dence; and when you found yourself deceived, 
not only your trust in me, but your faith in the 
whole world, fell dead upon your heart, and 
crushed it into a poignant suffering of suspicion 
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and unbelief. I agree with you that unbelief is 
death. 

*'To dwell in icy isolation, or to come only 
into ungracious contact with your kind; to be 
chilled into egotism and perpetual suspicion; to 
confront those as enemies who might have been, 
whom God intended to be, your brothers; to 
question the honesty of every man, and the 
virtue of every woman: this was the prospect 
from which you turned appalled, when you said 
to me, 

" ' Do you suppose there is no agony in finding 
my trust betrayed ? ' 

*' What is it you want to believe, Rhoda ? You 
were idealising a human being, and your faith was 
tending to the blindness of idolatry. This can 
never be again. Your image, which had an 
excellent brightness, with the glory of fine gold 
and the purity of silver, and the strength of iron, 
had, unseen by you, its feet of clay; and now 
that these feet are smitten, your idol is destroyed, 
and become like the chaff of the summer thresh- 
ing-fioor. I would have spared the image, if I 
could, for your sake more than for my own. But 
now your woman's heart can worship no longer I 
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"Yet, though you can never more believe in me 
as a perfect man, I can bring before you sufficient 
reasons for judging me less harshly than you did. 
And this I do again, not for my own sake, but 
for yours, that universal and complete suspicion 
may not desolate your soul. If I can say with 
power to you, ' Believe ! ' I shall renew the life 
which I have apparently destroyed. Rachel 
Ashworth, my mother, Ues dead in the room 
within, under your roof ; for I am still dwelling 
in the home that has been yours. 1, in writing, 
and you in reading, will remember that her sins 
have gone with her to the final retribution. I 
shall only give the information concerning her 
which is necessary for my purpose. 

"Under ordinary circumstances, in the class 
to which she belonged, my mother would have 
suflfered little or nothing from the deed of dis- 
grace; but she had been reared by grave and 
pious parents, who had brought about her early 
betrothment to Simeon Ford. She was herself 
at the same time superstitiously devout and pas- 
sionately emotional. She could pass from the 
absorbing excitement of a religious service to the 
equal excitement of a secret interview with her 
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lover — ^not the simple-minded, gentle Simeon 
Ford, but John Clive, a handsome, impassioned, 
reckless youth. It would have been more easy 
for Bachel Ashworth to die, than to confess her 
sin to her parents ; and she wrung from them a 
reluctant permission to join the strawberry girls 
who go up from our county to London every 
season. She did not return with them, but sent 
word to her home that she was going into service 
for the winter. It was no diflScult matter to con- 
ceal my birth from every person who could feel 
any sort of interest in it. 

'^ In those days there were no means of com- 
munication among the poor. Nothing was heard 
of Eachel, and she had heard nothing of her 
home until her return to it the following 
spring. She found that her lover had gone away 
to some iron-works in South Wales, after having 
married her sister Margaret, who was as ignorant 
of the circumstance of my birth, as her parents 
were. It is enough to tell you that Margaret 
died within three years of her marriage, and that 
John Clive and Bachel Ashworth had no diffi- 
culty in passing me off as her son, when my 
father returned to his old!place of work. I was 
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placed under my mother's care; no one soapect- 
ing the secret^ except Simeon^ who had extmrted 
it from her in her first paroxysm of rage and 
despair when she heard of her sister's marriage. 
Bachel hoped that now John Clive wonld redeem 
his promise to her; but he had b^on to form 
schemes of ambition^ and a marriage with her 
wonld not advance them. She £emcied that he 
slighted her for her want^of learning; and she 
applied herself with all the enei^es of her nature 
to raise herself to an equality with him^ and to 
teach me. 

" John Clive was fond of me^ and grew proud 
of my abilities. He expected me to work hard, 
but I was not stinted in the means for acquiring 
knowledge. He had saved money, and before I 
was ten years of age he had commenced a small 
iron-work at Cradley, in partnership with a clerk 
in the Underdale works, who possessed a few 
hundred pounds, and whose daughter was willing 
to become John Olive's second wife. 

" From that time I lived in my father's house, 
with my step-mother — always believing that my 
own mother had died in my infancy. I soon 
began working in my father's forge. He had 
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energy and perseverance and I had skill, and the 
iron we turned out was of first-rate quality. 
Before my father died he had become a partner 
in the Underdale Company, and had sunk a 
large sum in the purchase of Burcot, which 
proved a profitable speculation, for we discovered 
coal in that part of the estate lying towards 
Cradley. He had become a rich man; but he 
was not backward to acknowledge that his great 
success had resulted mainly from me. 

^^ Soon after I was of age a fatal malady 
attacked my father. His second wife was dead, 
and our only female relative was my aunt Rachel, 
who lived some forty miles off, and whom I 
remembered with a strong affection. I sent for 
her without consulting him; because I believed 
he would receive more careful nursing and com- 
panionship from her than from a hired nurse. 
She came; but of what passed between them 
when they first met I know nothing. 

^^You have seen John Clivers unsigned will. 
Argyle's father drew it up, and promised to bring 
it for the necessary signatures on an early day. 
But before that day came, a rapid accession of 
disease threatened my father with speedy death* 
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As he lay dyings he required me to bind myself 
by an oath — and the terms of the oath were too 
solemn to be lightly forsworn — ^that I would act 
upon his will as though it were a legal document. 
I knew its purport^ and did not hesitate to swear 
what he desired of me^ believing that he did it 
for the protection of my young brother. It was 
afterwards that he told me of the indelible stigma 
resting upon my birth. I was his heir, he said, 
as truly as if the laws of the land and of the 
church had declared me to be his lawful son. 
It was no time for reason or reflection, Rhoda. 
Consider what a boy I was, and what temptations 
beset me. I reiterated my oath to act according 
to his will. 

" It was that moment which stamped my whole 
future life. I took up a burden which has never 
fallen from me until now. If I had been less 
scrupulous, I should have entered joyfully upon 
an inheritance which came to me in undisputed 
possession. Simeon Ford could prove nothing 
against my claim, even if he considered my 
conduct culpable — ^which he did not. He argued, 
as Rachel Ashworth argued, that my father had 
willed it to be mine ; I had helped him to earn 
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it ; the portion bequeathed to Edward was more 
than his mother^s fortune could have produced 
in other hands. But I could not shake off the 
conviction that right and wrong must not be set 
aside to meet my individual case. I was a 
bastard, and the laws of my country declared me 
ineligible to take possession of one farthing of 
my father's property, not bequeathed to me by 
a legal will. The base-born son could not be 
heir with the son of the lawful wife. If my 
mother had consented to release me from my 
oath, I would have shaken off its yoke; but 
she asserted that the disgrace would kill her. 
She implored me to have pity upon her in con- 
sideration of her youth when she fell. She even 
threatened to lay violent hands upon her mise- 
rable life, if I made her shame and mine public. 

*^I resolved what to do. I would hold the 
estate for Edward as his steward, educate him 
as the heir to it, and make it over to him when 
he came of age. You know my uniform success ; 
power, influence, authority, and riches flowed in 
upon me beyond my father^s most extravagant 
desires. The Underdale works became my own. 
Every success was a reason for and against my 
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keeping possession of the position I attained. It 
was my own, for I had won' it ; it was Edward's, 
because I had won it upon his rights. My 
mother triumphed in all, and set her resolute 
will upon another exaltation. I should marry 
the daughter of Sir George Vigors, who con- 
descended to make it evident that he would 
overlook my low origin if I became a suitor for 
Caroline's hand. 

" But I was equally resolved against marriage, 
for it would put it out of my power to withdraw 
from the false position in which I was placed. It 
was a determination full of difficulty and tempta- 
tion, and danger. The allurements of wealth 
were^mine as weU as Edwards; and passion 
spread a stronger snare, because I argued that 
the lawful pleasures of love could not be mine. 
I was not blind to beauty ; Caroline Vigors was 
careful that I should not shut my eyes to her; 
and seeing her^s I could not be insensible to it 
elsewhere. I was in the hey-day of youth, and 
Edward did not inherit a more passionate nature 
than mine. I was as little designed for asceti- 
cism as he, I could not tell you, nor you 
comprehend, how feverishly I contemplated the 
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happiness against which I vowed myself. The 
perfection of life seemed to be the union of man 
and woman. To be loved^ and to be a father^ 
appeared the purest essence of felicity. Here 
you might expect, and any other woman 
would expect, a confession of guilty attachment; 
but my unhappiness, and the wretchedness of 
my mother — ^for we made each other miserable 
— were enough to deter me. The mother of my 
children must suffer no pangs of shame ; neither 
would I entail upon my sons and daughters the 
ignominy which I had inherited. To love purely 
and honourably was not in my power ; therefore 
I would not love at all. 

" When Edward came of age I consulted Argyle 
aboui; making over the accumulated wealth to 
. him. By that time his character had developed. 
I had done my best for him, Bhoda ; if I erred 
towards him, it was an error of judgment only. 
He had been to Rugby and Oxford with your 
cousin George Vigors, and on the continent under 
the care of Mr. Mitchell. You know what he 
was. Argyle reasoned with me ; represented how 
the welfare of my workpeople was inextricably 
involved in my plans, and how surely Edward 
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would ruia hundreds while he ruined himself. 
His arguments had so much weight with me that 
I deferred my scheme of restitution until Edwards's 
marriage ; and resolved even then to retain some 
authority in my own hands. I was desirous that 
Caroline Vigors should become his wife, for she 
knew his character and did not recoil from him ; 
it would be a fair, open, honest match. She was 
technically a virtuous woman; and he might 
become an outwardly reformed man. I wished 
the Clives of Burcot to be at least a family of 
moderate repute. 

''I come now to the time when, instead of holding 
the estate in stewardship for a reckless, self-aban- 
doned brother, I held it under you, and for you, 
Bhoda CUve. When you said to me that you were 
Edward^s wife, and saying it, fell senseless at my 
feet, my heart was stirred with deep compassion, 
and I vowed in my soul that you should suffer no 
sorrow which I could avert. I soon learned 
that this fine and delicate creature, whose life 
seemed so frail, must rest an undivided charge 
upon me, and not as a betrayed and friendless 
girl, a dependant upon my bounty, but as my 
half-brother's legal widow ; the mistress, therefore. 
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of the vast commercial concerns into whicli the 
Underdale Works had expanded : or rather, for 
your medical attendant gave me the information, 
the mother of the future heir. Cast your 
thoughts back along the past years. The whole 
of my strange conduct will now be open and 
manifest to you. 

'^ While Dora lived I could not marry even you. 
She must inherit the whole of the wealth which 
had been amassed, to satisfy the claims of jus- 
tice. When she was gone the whole affair was 
brought to a single point. You loved me ; and 
our union would make you the mistress of all 
that it was your right to possess. Did I not 
leave you free ? Did you not give yourself to me 
of your own choice ? Simeon urged me to con- 
fide my secret to you ; but I was not only bound 
by my oath, from which Mrs. Ashworth alone 
could release me, but I scarcely dared to risk 
my all, not my wealth but my love, upon the 
dreaded chance of your spurning me as base- 
born. Women, I said, will marry a man like 
Edward, but they will not marry an illegitimate 
son. 

^^Yet you, Rhoda, discriminated between the 
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inherited and the personal dishonour. You stood 
before me^ white and tremulous^ but collected in 
thought and speech^ and you said^ ' That weighs 
as nothing with me, compared with the wrong you 
have wrought. You have conspired to deprive an 
orphan of his rights/ I lay the facts before yon. 
This is the wrong-doing and conspiracy. I pal- 
liate nothing. I only repeat that I am no 
perfect man. 

'^ Not a rumour of all this has got abroad. I 
walk about among my people, and there is no 
constraint upon any face, no tone of contempt 
in any voice that speaks to me. I know the 
reason of this gracious respite, for Mitchell has 
been with me almost daily, and I have seen your 
note to him. My secret, he tells me, is safe with 
him, and I believe it. The man only cares to 
fathom secrets, not to betray them. 

" For a few more weeks I shaU still have to 
think and act for you. You are now in per- 
plexity and doubt, not venturing to bring Dora 
home ; and you cannot decide what to do. I will 
make no foolish apologies for directing you as I 
have done for the last six years. You shall 
remain in Cornwall until I quit the neighbour- 
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hood altogether. Argyle and Vigors, who are the 
trustees under your settlement, will take your 
affairs into their hands^ until Dora is made a ward 
in Chancery, and her guardians are appointed. 
I have already made Argyle acquainted with the 
whole, and I beg of you to let Vigors read this 
letter. At the close of this next session I shall 
give up my seat in the House, and leave Eng- 
land; until then I shall reside in London. If 
you find no necessity for this exile in yourself, I 
implore you, for my sake, to keep this distance 
between us. I could not act as I ought, if you 
were within a few miles of me. The mad longing 
to see you, to speak with you once more, would 
grow more unconquerable ; and if I once lose the 
mastery over myself, I cannot tell to what extra- 
vagances I might be hurried. You shall not be 
kept out of your house any longer than I can 
help. 

" Your home, you will say, is the Old Hall ; 
and, that, you know to be mine by my own pur- 
chase, with money earned independently of any 
of my father's wealth. You will not live under 
any roof of mine agam. Be content. I will 
leave no chain to draw me back, with futile ex- 
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cuses, into your vicinity. Argyle will buy it 
from me ; if I dared, I would give it to you as my 
only marriage dower to Mrs. Clive of Burcot. 
But I shall leave these details to Argyle; he will 
correspond with you for the future. 

'^ You will come home to compensate to our 
people for the disappointment that has falleii 
upon then. There will be great rejoicings in the 
Dale when you and Dora return in safety and 
happiness. Believe in your fellow-creatures ; be- 
lieve in the welcome of your people, and the good 
hearts of the friends, both among the rich and the 
poor, who will rally around you. Do not let the 
failure of one man in whom you trusted, embitter 
your heart against many who will be faithful and 
true to you. Believe in humanity, but do not 
expect too great things from it, as if it were 
divine. Do not lean too much upon another ; do 
not peer too closely into any soul. In most, 
to believe without questioning is both happiest 
and wisest. 

'^ Vigors demands a pledge from me that I will 
not seek you. I give it to him simply because it will 
set him at rest. It will be well for you, too, to be 
sure that you will not meet me again. I shall 
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come no nearer to your retreat than the route to 
London tfIU bring me. I have written all that I 
need write to you/' 



CHAPTER XV. 



*' George/' I said the next morning — I did 
not see him again the day before — ^^you shall 
read Mr. Clivers letter." 

He received it with an air of extreme surprise 
mingled with gratification^ and carried it away to 
the window at the farthest end of the room. 
He kept his face carefully averted from me, con- 
scious that I should scan every change of expres- 
sion upon it. I could only see that when he had 
finished it, he remained pondering over its con- 
tents for some time, and turned back the pages 
to read again some of the passages. 

'^ I am afraid I should not have behaved diffe- 
rently," he confessed, returning to my side ; " he 
is not such a bad fellow after all. Yet you cannot 
marry him, Rhoda." 

I sighed. 
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" Clive does not dai*e to wish it." 

'' No." 

" A woman of refinement such as yours could 
not marry a man of infamous birth. Society 
would scout her." 

" Yes." 

" It is not yourself only. There is Dora. She 
could not enter into circles which were closed 
against her mother; and what a marriage she 
may make when she is grown up ! You would 
not do anything to injure Dora*s prospects ? " 

'' No." 

" Clive ought never to have loved you. He 
made an admirable steward and guardian. Why 
couldn't he go on as he began ? His secret would 
never have been told then/' said George, with 
impatience of tone and gesture. 

'' But how could he help it?" I asked, looking 
up with a smile. 

" By Jove ! " he exclaimed, "he couldn't. He 
would have been more than man if he hadn't 
fallen in love with you, placed in such a position 
as he was. If I had been in his place, I should 
have married you long ago, in spite of Dora's 
heirship, and stopped Simeon Ford's mouth, some- 
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how or other. So poor Broinness is dead at last, 
then, and Clive is left alone ! By George ! if I 
were he now, I should be at your feet this instant, 
pleading with you till I compelled you to forgive 
me. I should never give up a love like that for a 
mere 'miserable scrap of honour. But if he can 
conquer himself, you can and must conquer your- 
self." 

I will, George." 

My sweet Bhoda ! my dearest, loveliest, wisest 
darling ! you will congratidate yourself all your 
life long for this decision. Now listen what I 
will do, as you are so sensible and good. You 
see no one knows that Clive was not ignorant of 
his illegitimacy except you and me. Mitchell 
only heard Simeon's confession, and it is very 
natural to suppose that Clive did not know it 
himself until that moment. And if Clive had not 
owned to it himself, both to you and me, I don't 
see a single peg to hang a law-suit upon. There 
was nothing but Simeon^s assertion, and how 
could we have proved he was not Margaret Ash- 
worth's son? We didn't even know where John 
Clive and his wife went to in South Wales ; and 
people like those are not easy to trace after nearly 
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forty years. So I will never mention it, I promise 
you, Bhoda. You would not like to hear Olive's 
name bandied about as a dishonest man. No, I 
was sure you would not, and it never shall 
be. People shall only think of him as unfor- 
tunate/' 

" How calm you are, Bhoda ! " he said, after 
some minutes; for I had exhausted during the 
night the agitation caused by Mr. Olive's letter, 
and now a treacherous air of resignation made 
me appear at rest to those about me ; *'how dili- 
gently you are sewing ! You seem in your own 
element in this quiet home. Do you know you 
have often reminded me of the sweet, gentle, 
unsophisticated women we find among Friends. 
That has been your great charm to men of the 
world like Olive and me." 

It was odd if I had thus reminded George of 
the Quaker women, for neither he nor I had 
known any beside Mrs. Scott, Esther's mother. 
I did not, however, reply to him ; and soon after- 
wards when Esther joined us, he entered into an 
animated conversation with her. In spite of my 
sorrowful reflections, a new idea, which diverted 
me, flashed across my brain, as I observed my 
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companions. Greoi^ brought a chair for Esther, 
but he did not resume his seat beside me; he 
took up his station near to her, and leaned 
against the chimney-piece, in an attitude which 
set off the natural grace of his well-made figure; 
and with eyes, which reminded me for the moment 
of Caroline's, he looked tenderly down upon 
her sweet, serious face, flushing with an ascetic 
flush under his gaze. He did not perceive that I 
was watching him; but the brief exhibition of 
flirtation had its effect upon me. 

" I am going away to-day," he said, in a mourn- 
ful tone. 

" Not thou ? " said Esther, with an unseemly 
start of amazement. 

" Yes,^^ he replied, "in an hour I must be on 
the road home. Rhoda wiU stay three months 
with you, Esther, if you will keep her so long> 
and then I shall come back to fetch her home. 
I have been here too long already.'^ 

The tone in which he breathed the last words 
was not understood by Esther's unsophisticated 
mind. 

*' Nay, George/' she said, softly and frankly, 
^*thou hast not been too long for anyone save 
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thyself. I marvel that thou wert not weary 
•sooner." 

^' Weary ! " echoed George, pathetically, but 
then he caught my eye, and a shade of confusion 
crossed his face. '^ I must take my leave of you," 
he added. 

He lifted Esther's hand to his lips, with some 
murmured compliment, and she raised her 
brightening eyes to his face, while she said, 
"Fare thee well, George.'' 

" Farewell, Esther," he answered; "it has a 
more poetic and tender sound than good-by." 

" We always say farewell," she replied, with a 
blush of exquisite embarrassment. 

He turned to me, and kissed me, calling me 
his dear cousin. I was trying to think of some 
message to send to Mr. Clive in answer to his 
letter; but before I could find some suitable 
words which I could ask George to repeat for me, 
he was gone. I ran eagerly after him down the 
long garden, calling to him to return, and he 
turned back, his face mantling with smiles of 
satisfaction. 

" My darling Ehoda, what is it you want ? " he 
asked. 
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peated itself; what we do at noon to-day, we did 
yesterday, and shall do to-morrow. The house- 
hold routine rolled on with faultless precision, and 
with no more variety than the flow of a stream 
along a smooth and straight channel So far 
was the gay outer world removed from us that 
not a whisper came from it to breathe upon our 
unruffled calm. I remember one evening in Mid- 
summer, just before sundown, after a thunder- 
storm had been rolling over and through the 
valley at Underdale. An unnatural breathless- 
ness had succeeded. The million leaves of the 
woods on the hill-side were motionless as if cut 
in steel ; not one stirred ; even the poplar leaves 
did not quiver upon their tremulous stems. In 
the meadows where the hay was ready for the 
scythe, the flowering grasses lifted their plumed 
heads to catch the faintest ripple of motion in the 
atmosphere ; but not a single thread-like pedicel 
trembled, save when a moth lighted upon, or took 
its flight from it. The reeds by the river side 
stood still and serried, as the untouched spears in 
an arsenal, and the broad blades of the water- 
flags, though they offered vantage ground to the 
breeze, bent no more than swords in dead hands. 

VOL. III. 8 
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The breatlilessness was unearthly; I longed to 
see something stir beneath the invisible toach of 
the Tfind. In the very petolanee of uneasiness I 
swept my hand over the flowers within my reach^ 
and made them bend for a moment; but they 
stiffened into unnatural stillness again. Up in 
the sky, however, there was motion; a grand 
majestic gliding amid the thunder-douds ; but 
they were so solid and massive that I oould 
scarcely believe that it was the truant wind that 
was chasing them across the clear blue of the sky 
which they had obscured. 

Such my existence was now. For three months 
I was to live without the fresh, keen breath of 
life, while the great tempest clouds rolled slowly 
away from my sky, and a new day was ushered 
in. Esther looking on serenely, and Mary watch- 
ing me with almost fretful uneasiness, knew that 
my repose was unnatural; but neither of them 
could tell when and how the spell of stillness 
would end. Nor could I foresee myself. Alone 
upon the cliffs, or beside Edward's grave, I looked 
at my position in every aspect. The letters that 
came to me in Mr. Argyle's handwriting, but in 
Mr. Clive's clear, explicit language^ more simple 
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than the lawyer would have employed, told of the 
transfer of the great Underdale Works, with their 
wide ramifications, to me and my child. In 
reading of the vast transactions that were to be 
carried on in our names, I grew disheartened 
with the attempt to understand even a portion of 
our concerns. Hitherto I had listened with ap- 
parent interest, but with real inattention, to Mr. 
Clive, when he had professed to consult me about 
business ; but when he told me of contracts with 
foreign governments, it only impressed me with a 
sense of his importance, and a vague idea that he 
was adding other thousands to the wealth he was 
accumulating. And now all this was to come 
upon me. I was to have the responsibility of 
great riches, the care of the welfare of our people. 
Ah ! if he could only remain my friend, and con- 
tinue to bear these burdens for me. 

It was natural to revert from myself to him. I 
tried hard to realise his long life of perpetual 
strife between honour and shame; but I could 
not comprehend it. I could understand better 
his present position — all the plans of his life 
suddenly broken off; his commercial engage- 
ments, which brought his sagacity and skill into 
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exercise^ ended; his authority over the people 
whom he loved to rule, superseded; his latest 
cherished and most treasured hopes vanished like 
a dream in the night. And I could do nothing. 
There was no way in which I could testify that in 
my eyes he was worthy of all honour and trust. 
Had we loved each other less, I could have com- 
forted him more. 

To return to Burcot ; dowered with youth, and 
beauty, and prodigal wealth; was to enter upon a 
new sphere, untried, and one which I shrank from 
trying. I distrusted my own power to resist its 
temptations alone and unguarded. I knew too 
well my own weakness and impetuosity, and easy 
surrender to the influence of others. I was gifted 
with no great mental strength, or moral courage ; 
while I saw the more excellent way, my feet 
would soon slide into paths of luxury and indo- 
lence. How then would prosper the education of 
my soul and Dora^s ? Should we be drifted away 
upon the idle stream of pleasure ? 

Sometimes Dora sat beside me with her sted- 
fast eyes questioning me, as I contemplated our 
future, and dreaded it. She had grown into a 
thoughtful and pensive child, under the discipline 
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of this quiet home; and I had* not the heart yet 
to provoke her to the frolics and laughter of child- 
hood^ in which we once delighted. 

" Art thou tired of me, mamma ? '' she asked, 
one day. 

" Tired of you, my treasure ! '' I answered, 
'* you are the only darling I have in the world." 

*' Then why dost thou speak so seldom ? " she 
said ; " see, I am close to thee ; thou wilt never 
lose me again. I shall always live with thee. I 
am thy little daughter.'' 

And my daughter crept into my arms, and wept 
there in sad and silent tears, which fell with a 
mute reproach upon my heart. The child's life 
wanted colour and brightness, and I felt as if I 
could not supply the need. I remembered how 
Simeon had said it was an easy thing to be a 
woman ; I believed it then, because my life rested 
upon Mr. Clive. Now I found myself in a maze 
of difficulties and doubts, from which I could not 
extricate myself. 

One morning Mary brought me a paper, which 
Mrs. Ashworth, in the few days of partial restora- 
tion before her death, had entrusted to her 
nurse to be conveyed to me. It contained only 
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a feeble^ illegible scrawl^ with here and there a 
letter or a syllable; but one name was written 
in plain but laboured characters — ^the name of 
Bruin. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Three months for decision^ or rather for being 
tossed upon the restless ebb and flow of indecision. 
I had promised George not to decide finally until 
I had taken three full months for consideration. 
He little knew how those months would harass 
and oppress me^ and that I should be as far from 
decision at the end of them as at the beginning. 
I longed to resolve that I might, like any other 
woman, shut my eyes, and steel my heart against 
all the arguments that might support the opposite 
side ; but I could not come to any determination. 

I was returning &om the cliffs with Dora one 
July noontide, when I saw Esther standing at 
the garden-gate, with her hand shading her eyes, 
as if she stood there to look for us. She came 
forward to meet us as soon as she caught sight 
of us. 
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" A stranger is come to see thee/* she said. 

*' A stranger ! *' I repeated. " Not Greorge 
Tigors ? '' 

'* Nay/' answered Esther, " I do not know this 
man, he is a stranger." 

« What is he Uke ? '' I asked, eagerly. 

" Tall and dark,*' she said, ''grave looking, and 
much older than George." 

It mnst be Mr. Clive ! My heart bounded at 
once into lightness and gladness. He could not 
give me up when it came to the last without one 
effort to obtain my pardon; his love had triumphed 
over his pride and resolution. He was come to 
throw himself and his happiness upon my forgive- 
ness. Or was it possible, blessedly possible, that 
some discovery had been made which removed the 
disgrace attaching to him, and freed us from the 
perplexities by which we had been encompassed ? 
I kissed Dora in a transport of hope, and bid- 
ding her stay with Esther, hastened on into the 
house. 

A quick revulsion of feeling succeeded when I 
saw only Bruin's friend, Mr. Argyle. He re- 
ceived me with a low, distant bow, very different 
to the cordial friendliness with which we had 
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always greeted one another when he came to the 
Old Hall. He seemed to wish to mark the 
change in my position by a more ceremonious 
bearing. 

" Mr. Argyle," I cried, the tears starting to my 
eyes, '* this is unkind to me.'' 

He took my offered hand, and pressed it 
warmly, and seemed as if he were on the point 
of saying something, which he kept back with 
difficulty. My depressed spirits were quickly 
alarmed, and I made no effort to conceal it. 

" Is there anything the matter at the Old Hall, 
or — or at Burcot ? " I asked, hurriedly. 

" No, Mrs. Clive," he replied. '^ I am come 
solely on business. What could be the matter so 
as to affect you ? My friend left the Old Hall six 
weeks since.'' 

" Six weeks since ! " I echoed, with a dreary 
sense of desertion. 

"Yes," said Mr. Argyle, "but there were still 
many things left unsettled, and Clive has been down 
two or three times. He has taken his last fare- 
well of the place, to which you can now return in 
security. I accompanied him to London, and am 
come down direct to you from thence. Sir George 
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Vigors will be here to-morrow or the next day to 
escort you home/' 

"Did Greorge send me word by you ? " I asked^ 
my face burning with vexation. 

*'No," he answered drily, *'he mentioned it to 
me incidentally in town. Are you ready for 
business, Mrs. Qiye ? I have some documents to 
read over with you." 

He opened a small leathern case, and produced 
numerous papers and parchments, which he read 
through deliberately and with legal precision, un- 
interrupted by any remark or inquiry of mine. 
The perusal occupied about an hour. 

'^ You imderstand these deeds ? " he said, when 
he had finished, and they lay scattered before me 
on the table ; and Mr. Argyle looked gravely into 
my clouded face for an answer. 

'' I have not heard a single word of them,'* I 
replied. 

" But, Mrs. Clive, this is folly or perversity," 
he said. " Excuse me, I speak as an old friend. I 
thought you were remarkably intelligent for a 



woman.'' 



« 



And I believed you to be tolerably intelligent 
for a man," I retorted. " I do not pretend to 
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understand these matters. You ought to know 
that I should leave them entirely to Mr. Clive.'' 

"Well you may/' he grumbled; '^when, but 
for me, he would have stripped himself of every 
penny he possessed, as if all the success of the 
works had not been his doing solely. You might 
have counted your income by hundreds instead of 
thousands if it had not been for Bruin's skill and 
stewardship, Mrs. Clive." 

" What can I do ? '" I cried. 

"Nothing,^^ he growled; "nothing, madam, 
except marry some idle spendthrift of a fine 
gentleman, who will help you to waste the mag- 
nificent fortune Clive has made for you. But 
this is not business.'^ 

" I do not care about business,*' I said, lajdng 
my arm across the scattered deeds, which he was 
about to pick up again ; '^ I want to hear more 
about your friend/' 

'^ If you want to hear he is dying of a broken 
heart," said Mr. Argyle, "or contemplating 
suicide, you will be disappointed. He is doing 
what a good and strong man ought to do-^ 
thanking God for being delivered from such a 
blunder, and ready to begin life again with a 
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sense of freedom. He is ten years younger al- 
ready, I do not excuse him, Mrs. Clive. Of 
course he was a defrauder, &c., &c. But can you 
find me another man who would have deliberately 
carried out such a long course of self-denial, and 
of seeking to set the wrong right, by any sacri- 
fices of his own interests and hopes ? He has 
told me all, and I wonder at him, ay, and admire 
him, in spite of the blunder he made at first 
in taking that oath to his father. He rejoices 
that the discovery was made, Mrs. Clive." 

*' What is Mr. Clive going to do? " I asked. 

''At the end of this session he will vacate his 
seat in the House," was the reply, " and will 
emigrate. We have canvassed his plans together, 
and I think them well laid. He is not a man to 
lie by and rust because of one disappoint- 
ment. He will make another fortune before 
he dies." 

" He does not care so much for money," I said, 
angrily. 

" He values it,** answered Mr. Argyle. ''We 
spoke together only of money, and how to gain 
it. Clive is not a man to let even his friends 
read his thoughts too plainly." 
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'^Did Mr. Clive seem well? " I inquired ; *' was 
he graver than usual ? ^' 

*' A man who has just buried his mother, and 
lost everything he possessed in the world, is not 
likely to be very merry," said Mr. Argyle. 

" You are bitterly unkind and unjust to me ! " 
I exclaimed. 

" How am I unkind and unjust ? " he asked. 
^^ Would it please you t§ hear that Mr. Clive 
goes about loudly lamenting his loss of you ? To 
me he spoke only once of you, when he made me 
acquainted with the whole story, and then he 
said, ' Thank God Rhoda was not my wife ! ' I 
know that Bruin wished you not to return to the 
Old Hall before he left it; but I expected to 
hear that you had come, day after day. Do you 
suppose he never dreamed that you would dis- 
obey his command ? Why have you stayed away 
so long ? Other women have forgiven greater 
offences, even infidelity against themselves." 

" I wish we could be friends again," I cried, 
passionately ; " we were so happy when we were 
only friends. If there were some insuperable 
barrier between us, so that there could be no 
thought of marriage, peace would come to both of 
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118 in time ; and Mr. Clive conld come back to 
Underdale^ instead of going away for ever. He 
should make a fortune for himself at Underdale/' 

'' There will be such a barrier soon^" he an- 
swered; ''but you are mistaken if you suppose 
Clive can ever be merely your friend again. No 
doubt^ as a woman^ you feel differently. You 
could receive him calmly^ talk pretty common- 
places^ and dismiss hiiiL with a polite bow and 
smile.*^ 

He could see by my crimson cheeks^ and by 
the trembling of my hand^ as it rested upon the 
documents beneath his eye^ that I could not thus 
meet and part with Bruin. 

" There will be such a barrier soon/* he repeated. 
''You can ask Clive to become your steward 
and manager^ that he may serve you with his 
sagacity and skill, while you live in luxury at 
Burcot, or as Lady Vigors at Rockton. But I 
warn you that every eye in the neighbourhood 
will be upon you; we should have no feith in 
such a friendship. When it is impossible for 
Clive to marry you, he must not come within 
twenty miles of your residence." 

" But how can it be impossible ?" 1 asked. 
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'^ Because our laws have never been favourable 
to such unions as yours/' replied the lawyer, 
^^ and a bill is now before the House to make 
them positively null and void. When it is 
passed, the wife's or husband's relatives will 
stand in the exact degree of relationship as one's 
own. Thus, Mr. Clive, in the eye of the law, 
will be the same to you as a step-brother by 
birth.'' 

"How soon will that be the law?" I asked, 
falteringly. 

*' At any time. To-night, perhaps ; or next 
week, as the case may be. Clive did not mention 
it to me : but Vigors asked me if it would not 
make your marriage illegal." 

He gave me a few minutes to digest the intel- 
ligence ; but as I said nothing, he began to read 
again the neglected papers. 

" I understand them perfectly," I said, as he 
ended; '^I am my own mistress — my own 
mistress completely. I shall be made Dora's 
guardian, and have my wishes consulted in the 
appointment of her other guardians, and the 
trustees of the property. Mr. Argyle, how much 
is known about Mr. Clive by the people ? " 
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^ It is ohIt known that his mother v«b Raciid 
Asbworth/' was the answer. It is siq^osed that 
he onlj discovered it at her death. Mr. llitcliell 
knew no more than that.'' 

We both smiled, and 3Ir. Argrle^s £Aee did not 
recover its aspect of ^oom. 

^'Onr residences yon tsy are Boroot and a 
bouse in London," I continned; ^bnt I must 
bare the Old Hall, Mr. Ai^le ; I must have it 
at any price. Do yon snppose I am going to Hre 
in that great bam at Bnrcot? Is' the honse in 
London famished? *' 

"It was famished for yoor marriage,** he 
replied. 

''I forgot," I said, hurriedly, "1 have never 
seen it. Mr. Clive attended to all that. Does 
he live there now ? ^' 

'' Madam ! '' 

"Why not?'' I went on. "Will he take 
nothing from me ? — ^not even the poor shelter of 
a roof that never covered me ? If I had been he, 
I should have flown to that house as to an empty 
nest, which I had prepared but too carefully for 
my mate. You men do not know how to 
love.^' 
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"Mrs, Clive/' said Mr. Argyle, "my friend is 
no fool to foster an attachment which he^ and 
you also^ have decided to be hopeless. He has 
appointed for himself a course^ and he will not 
swerve a hair^s-breadth from it.^' 

"I know it/' I replied, Ustlessly, with the 
sudden languor of profound but concealed 
emotion. 

Mr. Argyle stayed a few minutes longer, con- 
versing on indifferent subjects, and then took his 
departure, saying he would see me again the 
following morning. 

The hour for decision was come. During the 
promised months of reflection, every reason and 
argument had presented itself, in endless succes- 
sion, before the bar of judgment, and claimed im- 
portunately to be received as the only true and 
credible witness. My judgment remained per- 
plexed and speechless. In a few more days — ^for 
I dare not give hearing to the whisper that already 
it may have been done — the greatest and wisest 
of my fellow-countrymen would pronoimce my 
love unlawful, and brand it with an ineffaceable 
reproach. True, their opinion was against me; 
but they had not yet uttered the authoritative 

VOL. III. T 
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law wliich would separate me £rom Bruin. We 
could stiU^ without sacrilege, pluck a flower from 
the mount before it was enclosed. The barrier I 
professed to be wishing for, and I had professed 
it to my own self-deceived heart, was about to be 
erected, and instantly I found that it would shut 
me out from an Eden to which I should ever 
look back longingly. I scorned the imbecile 
judgment which had wavered and deceived me so 
long, and I referred the question to feeling. She 
answered swiftly, decisively, and satisfactorily. I 
sought Esther and Dora in the parlour, where 
they sat surrounded by the monotonous yet 
graceful repose, of which I had grown so weary. 
The child^s face struck me as having an unnatu- 
rally quiet and ascetic expression. She lacked 
light and warmth in her life ; and, if I had the 
sunshine of happiness, it would flash back upon 
her with the climate of simimer. Let joy mantle 
about me, and youth would grow brilliant for her ; 
my blood was flowing in her veins, and she drew 
life from me still, as when she was an infant. If 
I tarried long in cold deliberation, I should make 
her a second time an orphan. I called Dora to 
me, and sang to her a foolish song, but one to 
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which Bruin had often listened, sitting beside us 
while I lulled her to sleep; though the child 
looked up with wondering eyes, she nestled con- 
tentedly in my lap. Esther laid down her work, 
and scrutinised my glowing face; but it did not 
interrupt me, and I sang another and another 
blithe old nursery-song, until Mary came to take 
Dora to bed. 

Then, because a fit, of jealousy for my little 
daughter took possession of me, I must needs 
carry her to bed myself, and sit beside her till 
she fell to sleep, and till the twilight came upon 
me, though I knew that there was much to do, 
before either Mary or I could rest that night. 

'* Mary,^^ I said, *' Mr. Argyle tells me they are 
going to make a law to prevent Mr. Clive marry- 
ing me.^^ 

" That^s Sir George,^' exclaimed Mary, with a 
burst of ready tears. *' Oh ! my dear, what can we 
do ? Whatever will become of us all ? " 

'^ Sir George is coming to-morrow/' I replied,. 
^' but if you can be ready, we will start to Lon- 
don before he can reach here. I will see Mr» 
Clive for myself before the law is made.*' 

I left Mary plunging into the business of 

T 2 
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packing with alacrity^ and I went to seek 
Esther^ whose home had been twice my shelter. 
She looked disturbed and apprehensive. As I 
stood beside her^ looking into her sweet and 
gentle face, I saw the tears glistening in her 
eyes. 

" Thou art going to leave me/' she said, with 
the faintest tremor in her voice ; " the lawyer has 
brought thee news which will take thee away 
from us.'* 

" Listen, dear Esther,'^ I answered, '^ I will teU 
you everything.^' 

Then, remembering the time when once before 
in this same quiet home I had sat at her mother's 
feet, and poured out my full heart to her, I 
sank down on the floor beside Esther; laying 
my head in her lap, I told her all the story of 
my own life and Bruin's, without any reserva- 
tion. 

" Dost thou love Bruin Clive ? " she asked, ^^ or 
is it that thou only dreadest to be left to 
thyself?" 

" I love him with all my heart, Esther." 

"What is this love?" she said, with a little 
flutter trembling through her. 
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"Have you never been in love, Esther f I 
asked. 

'^ Nay, Rhoda/' she answered, '' I have kept a 
diligent watch over my own heart/' 

" And yet you may love,'* I said, " watching 
never kept love out. Why, I am thinking of 
Bruin ?dways in the depths of my heart, however 
my surface thoughts and words may be engaged. 
Everything I hear or see reminds me in some way 
of him. I am always wanting to know his 
opinion, because whatever he says seems to me 
right and good. I can trust my inner life to him. 
He makes me a better woman ; and I make his 
life more complete. Oh, Esther ! we do love one 
another, and we cannot cease to do it, because it 
is declared against the law.'' 

"Then wherefore hast thou separated thyself 
from him so long ? " she inquired. 

"Esther, he ought to seek me. It will be a 
humiliation to go to him," I said. 

"Love is humility," she answered, softly. 
"Being such a man as thou sayest, he could not 
seek thee, for he can only offer thee worldly dis- 
honour. Thou must descend to him in his 
downfall. Thou wert betrothed to him, and art 
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assured of his love. In thy place I would act as 
though I were his wife. I would see him, and 
speak with him face to face/' 

She bent her head, and kissed me fondly ; and 
then, pushing me gently from her, left her seat, 
and walked about the room, with kindling eyes 
and disquieted manner. 

" I am not disciplined in spirit to-night,'* she 
said, *' it must be thy going which disturbs me, 
Bhoda. This life of mine seems very tame and 
cold. I can imagine how thou wilt let thy hus- 
band rule over thee, but thou wilt not feel it as the 
curse pronounced upon women. Fear not to go 
to Bruin ; it is but a link in the chain that binds 
thee. Thou lovest him, therefore enter into thine 
inheritance/' 

" And you, Esther ? " 

" Peradventure I too may be willing to inherit 
the curse," she rejoined, smiling. '* I have heard 
of love," she added, coming back to her seat, 
and speaking in a very quiet voice, ''but now I 
see it. Thy face is chaoged; there is a look 
brighter than a smile upon it : an illumination of 
gladness instead of darkness. Thine eyes behold 
visions which I can neither see nor imagine. 
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Thou wilt be more than conqueror over Brum's 
pride. I have heard of love; nay, once I 
thought I loved, but there was neither this sting 
nor this honey in it/' 

The murmur of her voice ceased so softly, that 
I did not start from the reverie her words had 
caused, or seek to answer them. Perhaps this 
sting, which had thrust its barbed point to the 
core of our love, had been the best guard of the 
sweetness. Now neither should I mistrust Bruin, 
knowing him to possess a secret unshared by me; 
nor could he ever fear that I had married him for 
aught else but pure and loyal affection. Yet, 
perchance, at this very hour the law was being 
made! Still, let the future be what it might. 
Bruin should know that I loved him for himself. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



In London^ Dora and I, with our faithful 
Mary : while George, whom we mast have passed 
on the road, is raging with angry disappointment 
in Cornwall ; or, equally probable, solacing him- 
self with the pastime of flirting with the pretty, 
unsophisticated Esther. London does not bewil- 
der me ; for I was naturalised to it years ago, by 
a season of hard struggling with poverty, while 
Mr. Billington was hiding from his creditors. 
Mary is astonished at everything, and dreads 
this great wilderness of an inn, where the Devon- 
port mail-coach put us down about four o^clock of 
a sultry July afternoon, and where we are waiting 
to rest a little while, before seeking Mr. Clive's 
lodgings in ParUament Street. She will not 
leave my chamber door in her anxiety, lest my 
luggage should be carried to some other apart- 
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ment; and I overhear her speaking confidentially 
to a chambermaid. 

*'Will you please to tell me what laws have 
been made since Tuesday ? '^ she is saying. 

'^ Laws ! Laws ! '' exclaims the chambermaid. 
"Fm sure I don't know, ma'am. I suppose 
you're from the country ? ^^ 

" Yes, I am. I mean in the House of Com- 
mons, you know. What laws has the Parliament 
made since Tuesday ? '^ 

" Fm sure I don't know, ma'am," answers the 
girl, in a mystified tone. "Fll send out and 
inquire for you, if you please.^' 

"No j it doesn't matter; but I thought every- 
body would know in London. Bless me ! how are 
people to know when they are breaking the laws, 
if there is nobody to tell them what they are?'* 

There is more conversation, but I do not 
listen to it. Dora is seated upon the window- 
sill, having some tea, and looking wonderingly 
into the crowded street. And I, before a large 
mirror, am studying, with an anxiety never felt 
before, that beauty, of which all have been wont 
to tell me in varying terms of admiration, ex- 
cepting Bruin. 
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Oh; face ! that betrayed me once, do not deal 
treacherously with me now, by your soft lines 
and delicate colours, taunting Bruin with the 
thought that others will love me for it, but not 
as he loves. Eyes, which have gazed back upon 
me often with a sorrowful and poignant reproach, 
when no other eye has seen me, you shine clearly 
with the light of coming gladness. Cheeks^ that 
have blenched with shame, and lips, that have 
trembled with sighs and passionate words, you 
dimple, and blush, and smile with a hope which 
is not ashamed. I will prize you more, and pride 
myself in your beauty, if you may thus shine and 
smile as Bruin Olive's wife. 

'^Oome to me, mamma," breaks in Dora's 
childish voice ; '^ come and have tea with me in 
the window, and look into the street. Are we at 
home yet?'' 

We drove to Parliament Street, and presented 
ourselves at the door of Mr. Olive's abode. The 
servant told us he was already gone to the 
House ; but when Mary desired to see the land- 
lady, and assured her that we were Mrs. and 
Miss Olive, unintentionally deceiving her, we 
were admitted, and conducted to his rooms; a 



i 
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dark^ iingy, heavy-looking sitting-room^ with a 
small study beyond^ where his books and papers 
lay scattered about. I left Mary in the outer 
room, and entered this inner sanctum, and 
cleared away with nervous hands the books from 
the sofa, to make a resting-place for my weary 
child, who went to sleep, murmuring, " Are we at 
home yet?'' I laid aside my bonnet and cloak, 
for the air of the great city was sultry and 
oppressive; then, watching beside my little 
daughter, I waited patiently for Bruin; waited 
till the sun had long since gone down in fiery 
streaks behind the roofs of the houses, and the 
moon came up^ round and full, and looked down 
fJEoniliarly upon my uplifted face. And yet he 
did not come. 

I heard him enter the outer room at last, with 
a heavy and slow step. The door was open, and 
I could' see, in the dim light of one candle, 
placed upon the centre table, over which he 
leaned as he glanced at some letters lying by 
it, that the lines in his face were more deeply 
marked, and that his black hair was beginning to 
show streaks of grey. Mary must be hiding her- 
self, that he may see no one before he sees me. 
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A minute or two more^ and lie tomed and 
entered the moon-lit room^ where Dora lay asleep 
upon his sofa^ with me waiting and watching 
beside her. Three paces would have brought him 
to us ; but he stood arrested and motionless ; and 
I^ not daring to trust myself to silence under his 
gaze, rose at once^ advanced to him^ and laid my 
hand upon his folded arms. 

"Don't be angry with me, dear friend,'' I 
said ; " don't despise me because I have followed 
you here, being sure that you would never seek 



me." 



t< 



Bhoda ! " he cried, hoarsely, " you are mad 
to try me in this way. I cannot bear it." 

"It was necessary for me to talk to you face 
to face," I answered; "there are so many 
things that I cannot write. Will you let me 
speak to you as freely as if we had been married 
three months ago ? — as if I had been your wife 
for these three months ?" 

"Speak on," he said, moving away from me, 
restlessly, and freeing his arm from my light 
touch. 

I looked up for an instant, and saw his dark 
eyes scintillating in the dusky moonlight. 
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<' But, Bruin," I answered, softly, " a Tpife who 
is beloved does not stand apart from her husband 
thus/' 

There was no need to say more. He caught 
me in his arms, and held me closely to him, 
kissing again and again my lips ai;d forehead, 
I, remembering how bitterly his pride had 
been humbled, did not shrink from his caresses 
and embrace, but clung to him with as full 
simplicity and frankness of love as Dora clung 
to me. 

" I must reason with you, Rhoda," he said at 
last, in a tone that expressed very little of 
reason. 

" You must listen to me, first. Bruin," I an- 
swered ; '^ sit here, and let me sit at your feet, as 
we used to do at home. You shall have the last 
word, and the final decision. Now don't say that 
I am acting upon impulse. I have been reasoning 
for three months, till I am driven to the verge of 
distraction. One point only I can settle — ^that 
life is scarcely worth having if I am to lose 
you. I believe you love me truly." 

" Love you ! " he repeated, with a world of 
emphatic tenderness in the words. 
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" So I am bold/' I continued/! " I have not the 
shadow of a fear that you vrill misunderstand me^ 
Bruin. When I left you I did not know what a 
separation from you would be to me. All my 
thoughts were centred upon finding Dora, who 
had been lost to me so long, and so strangely 
restored. It was afterwards, when I had my 
child, and yet felt an ever-increasing heaviness of 
spirit oppressing me, that I discovered it was not 
with me as in the times before, when she filled 
and satisfied my heart. I did my best to persuade 
myself that I did not love you, but you have 
become a part of my soul's life. I lean upon you 
as I can never lean upon any other soul. I 
am neither strong-minded, nor self-contained; 
if you give me up, I shall grow a thoughtless, 
firivolous, soulless, fashionable, pleasure-seeking 
woman of the world.'' 
No, my Rhoda." 

Just think of me," I interrupted hastily, " set 
up on such a giddy pinnacle in the great temple 
of Mammon, and all the crowd of worshippers 
below ; and not only my own fate, but Dora's, 
depending upon my keeping my poor head steady. 
I could never do it. Bruin ; and I should scarcely 
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try. Then there are our people — ^those hundreds 
of men and women depending in part upon us. 
I cannot carry out your plans for them. If I 
hare seemed interested in them, it was only 
because I wished to please you. I am shallow. 
I don't . know what patriotism and philanthropy 
are. I can only love those who are close to me, 
whose lives are mingled with my own. I plead 
with you for Dora, and our people." 

" But I shall drag you down to my shame," he 
said. 

*^ You wish me to sit as a queen and reign,*' I 
answered, hotly, "while you are bound before my 
eyes, and your name cast out and reviled. I will 
never return to Burcot, to bear this. It is my 
turn to be stubborn now. I will not return to 
Underdale ; — ^no, not into the county, if you bid 
me go alone. If I have wealth and honour, let 
me share them with you, or they become a weari- 
some burden to me. Mr. Argyle said, other 
women forgave everything, even imfaithfulness 
to themselves. Will you not let me forgive you 
a stewardship that has amassed for me great 
wealth, and gathered round me a vast influence 
for good ? At home, no one will know it. It 
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could not enter into the mind of anvoni^ what 
jon hare done." 

" I wish to remind von of the diahononr of mj 
birth, Mrs. Cliye/* he said. 

** I refuse to think of it, Bmin. Listen. If 
jonr father's will had been duly signed, and so 
secmred to yon the l^al possession of his property, 
would the world blame me, an obscure, penniless 
dependant upon your boimty, if I manied my 
bene£eu;tor, eren though he should be the son of 
a woman not his fsither's wife? John CliTe's 
signature to his will would have placed us in those 
relations to one another. Shall a lawyer's delay 
many years ago, make us miserable now ? If 
money answereth all things to the world, is it to 
deprive me of all that I love and reverence ? 
Do I not reason well? Bring forth your wis- 
dom now, and show me a just cause for our 
separation.^' 

I had finished ; and I rested my head against 
his knee, waiting meekly to hear what answer he 
had to give me : but I was somewhat startled by 
being lifted up and having my head pressed down 
passionately upon his beating heart. 

" I shall worship you, Rhoda," he said. '^ I 
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shall make an idol of you. There will be neither 
measure nor reason in my love for you. You 
will reign over me absolutely .^^ 

"But it is you who must rule," I answered 
anxiously. " I want to be governed. I will be 
neither idol nor queen ; or you will weary of me 
as Edward did. Bruin, I must be simply your 
wife, dearer and more cherished than any other 
friend.'^ 

* Do you know what you do ? *' he asked, with 
almost a fierce impatience. '^ You take from me 
the power of proving that I love you. You will 
not accept my only sacrifice— that of denying 
myself for ever the sight of you.'' 

" Away with such a sacrifice," I said. 
'^But you were going to reason with me, Mr. 
Clive." 

*' You have no reason to appeal to, my darling. 

If I speak to you about descending in the scale 

of society, you will tell me without a single 

tremor that you care for no society but mine. 

To remind you of your position, and influence, 

and wealth, would only make you turn upon me, 

and accuse me of laying a burden upon you too 

heavy to be borne without my. aid. There is not 
VOL. in. u 
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a single point of worldly prudence where your 
heart would be Tulnerable. But you do not con- 
sider that I shall owe everything to you.^' 

'^You will have to make one great sacrifice^ 
Bruin^^' I said : ''it will be a hard thing to return 
to Underdalcy when every one knows the stigma 
resting upon your birth. I have thought of that, 
and but for Dora we would firee ourselves from the 
place. It will be no light or easy proof to give me 
of your love/^ 

« But '' he began. 

" No mere buts. Give some actual reason that 
seems sufficient to both of us why our lives should 
be set apart/* 

*' Ehoda, I cannot think of any reason while you 
are here^** he answered. 

*' I said you should have the final decision^ Mr. 
CUve." 

'' Leave me/' he replied, loosening his grasp as 
he rose from his seat and placed me before him, 
'/for one moment leave me, while I look at my life 
without you, a thousand fold more desolate now 
than it was an hour since. I was strong to endure 
anything before you came, but you have robbed 
me of my strength. The people for whom I had 
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laJboured were lost to me. My former friends 
looked coldly upon me. I have no colleagues or 
associates^ I thought of you with despair, for you 
seemed to have forgotten me. To become a soli- 
tary emigrant from my native land was the 
brightest prospect that lay before me. And now 
you come in your sweet humility, and pour a 
richer treasure at my feet than the heart of any 
man could dream of. You steal away my reason, 
and recoDection, and judgment, and leave ine only 
a terrible dread that my senses are deceiving me 
when they tell me that you are standing here 
within reach of my hand. What else can I do 
but take the most precious and loveable wife ever 
given to man ? I have no way to return your de- 
votion, except to crown myself with the happiness 
you offer to me.^* 

''Will you speak to Dora, Mr. Clive?'* I 
asked. 

The little one was rousing herself, sitting up on 
the pillow, and rubbing her eyes, half frightened at 
finding herself in a strange and dusky room, 
though my voice and kiss reassured her. Mr. 
Clive left us to bring a candle from the outer 
room, and when he returned she greeted him with 

u 2 
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a shrill, piercing, exultant cry, and sprang oot of 
my arms into his. 

'* I remember thee/' she cried, " I remember 
thee. Thou art strong, and can carry me ever so 
far, when mamma is tired. Oh ! I do remember 
thee.'' 

She showered kisses upon him, iemd wound her 
arms round his neck in a transport of delight, 
and called to Mary to come in, for she bad 
found her papa. Mary obeyed, and looked on 
with beaming eyes and a face radiant in smiles 
and tears. 

" If you please," she inquired, " is the law made 
yet ? " 

'' What law ? " asked Mr. Clive. 

'^ The law Sir Greorge wanted to make, that 
you were not to marry my young lady," she 
answered. 

Mr. Clive turned to me with a look of per- 
plexity. 

"Mr. Argyle told me," I replied, with a feeling 
of grave anxiety, "that there was an act being 
passed which would make our marriage illegal." 

For a moment a cloud crossed over Bruin's 
face, but it was quickly followed by a grave 
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smile of mingled regret and tenderness^ and trust 
in me. 

'^Not ours/' he said gently, "you forget that I 
have no ties of blood or relationship. The law 
does not touch me. But did Argyle drive you to 
me by this threat? *' 

'^ I wanted to come/' I whispered. 

Mr. Clive returned with us through the mid- 
night streets to our inn, carrying Dora in his 
strong arms, while I walked contentedly at their 
side, and listened to the extravagant terms of en- 
dearment in which he talked to her, as of old^ 
though I understood now that, in his heart of 
hearts, he was addressing them, through my child, 
to me. The old plan suited me the best ; and the 
child answered him more fluently than I could 
have done, now that my excitement was over. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



We were married in London^ with Mary Allen 
tod Mr. Argyle, who followed us from Cornwall^ 
fts the only witnesses of the ceremony. The news 
of our very quiet wedding caused a great shock 
throughout the neighbourhood of Sudbury. The 
patricians^ who had been looking forward to re- 
ceiving me with all the benign cordiality due to a 
very rich young widow, allied to their own class 
by my descent from the line of Vigors of Rock- 
ton, pronounced me lost to all natural feeling. 
The plebeians, including our own artisans and 
labourers, and the thoughtful-minded, hard- 
headed people connected with us, seemed to un- 
derstand the thing better ; and they concluded 
that a love so long cherished, and so deeply 
rooted as ours, was not to be sacrificed for any- 
thing short of personal unworthiness. Neither 
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patricians nor plebeians knew what we knew; 
they had no idea of the great excellence^ or of 
the great error of Mr. Clivers conduct. 

Once when I was walking down Eegent Street 
with Mr. Clive, I saw George Vigors appproaching 
us^ and a slight nervous trembling passed through 
my frame. SUght as it was, my husband per- 
ceived it, and looked round to ascertain its cause, 
just as George stood directly before us. His eye 
met Mr. Clivers with an expression of resentment 
and contempt, but he steadily averted it from me, 
and passed us without any token of recognition. 
My first tears since our marriage gathered in my 
eyes, and Mr. Clive regarded them with deep dis- 
quietude. The same evening, he told me that my 
cousin was gone abroad for some months, and 
pressing upon him with close questions, I disco- 
vered that he had attempted to effect suchareconci- 
liation with him, as should for the future spare 
me the pain of being at variance with a kinsman 
to whom I was iso much indebted. When George 
returned to Eockton, Esther Scott was paying a 
long visit to me at the Old Hall, and he soon fell 
into his old habits of familiar intercourse with me^ 
coming in and out as it pleased him. Luckily^ 
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Caroline effected a matrimonial success at last ; 
and the present Ladv Vigors of Rockton is known 
among the Friends as one who has strayed into 
the world. • 

Before we left London, Mr. Clive instituted a 
search for Mr. Billington, with the purpose of rescu- 
ing him from the condition of extreme destitution 
into which he was predestined to fall in his old age. 
Bruin and I could never fully agree about that 
act of rough and instinctive revenge by which 
George snatched from him the wages of his 
iniquity. With indefatigable perseverance, he 
traced him from Bristol to London, where he 
found him at last, performing the part of heavy 
father in a low theatre. Mr. Billington was easily 
persuaded to emigrate again to New York, with 
the pension he had received before ; and he con- 
tinued to write highly entertaining and charac- 
teristic letters to us, until his death some years 
later. We missed his correspondence very much. 

I was happy in our London home; but I could 
not help looking forward to the time when we 
must leave it to return to Underdale, with a con- 
cealed feeling akin to dread. Here, there was no 
observation to fear; but at home our affairs had 
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been discussed in every house, and judgment 
passed upon our union. Mr. Clive was going 
back among his people — ^not as the owner of the 
colossal fortune which they had assisted in making, 
but only as the guardian to the rightful heiress. 
We had resolved upon not occupying Burcot, 
but upon living in the Old Hall^ in the midst of 
our people ; and I knew that we should in time 
dwell among them in all honour and affection, 
but I shrank from meeting the first curious 
glances and forced congratulations. 

The day I had silently dreaded came at last. 
When we reached Sudbury, and clusters of in- 
quisitive bystanders assembled round our carriage, 
while the horses from Underdale were being har- 
nessed to it, I sat far back in my seat with my 
veil down, thinking mournfully of the day when 
the whole square was filled with an acclaiming 
multitude, to hail Mr. Clive as their new mem- 
ber. My husband did not speak to dispel my 
sad thoughts; but he was grave and anxious, 
and his vigilant eyes were upon me. Dora alone^ 
who saw nothing of this last mist of fear rising to 
obscure my happiness, sat on his knee, calling his 
attention blithely to, the objects that interested 
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her as we drove on to Underdale. The September 
evening was fair and soft, and the merry shouts 
of the reapers in the harvest fields echoed through 
the air. We heard too the sound of church - 
bells. Before us lay the level plain of Cradley, 
down in the south the sudden dip, and the hill 
beyond it, between which lay our peaceful Dale. 

The carriage stopped suddenly at a turn in the 
road. As far as I could see there stretched a 
cavalcade of many horsemen, who broke the order 
of their procession at our approach, and sur- 
rounded us on every side with faces which had 
grown familiar to us in past days of joy and sor- 
row. Swarthy mechanics and pale-faced clerks ; 
Dr. Humphreys and Mr. Mitchell; every inha- 
bitant of the Dale who could obtain and mount a 
horse. They were there to welcome us, and to 
escort us to the old home. There was nothing 
but a confused tumult of blessings and congratu- 
lations ; though Mr. Mitchell tried hard to get a 
hearing for a speech suitable for the occasion, but 
he was applauded so vociferously at every sen- 
tence that he could not proceed. He informed 
me afterwards that it was divided into three sec- 
tions — the return of Dora; Mr. Olive's resump- 
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tion of his old authority ; and our marriage ; and 
that for each he had a quotation from his cousin 
Lord Byron's poems, which might have been 
written for the occasion. 

As for Bruin, when we gained the brow of 
the Dale, and the church, the schools, and the 
homes he had built for his people lay in view 
beneath us, justifying the exultation with which 
hey greeted his return, he bent his head reve- 
rently, and clasping my hand in his, said, " God 
make me worthy of them, and of you." 

We are growing old now. Nay, Bruin is an 
old, silver-haired man; and time has made his 
love long since so familiar to me that it is like 
the vital air, which I breathe unconsciously. 
More than half the fifty years he prophesied for 
me, we have passed together. I have well-nigh 
forgotten the feelings of my younger days; I 
cannot certainly recall the convictions that in- 
fluenced many of my actions. Sometimes when 
Bruin and I drive over from our old home to the 
great mansion at Burcot, where Dora's children 
make the long corridors ring with pattering feet 
and laughing voices, I do now and then begin to 
wonder what might have been, if our lives had 
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been (liflcrcntly ordered. What if old Joliu Clive's 
will had been properly signed and attested? 
AVhfit if Mr. Clivc had given up his inheritance 
to Edward? Or if Simeon Ford had passed away 
without revealing his secret; or Mrs. Ashworth 
had still concealed Dora's abduction ? And what 
if I had forsaken Bruin ? But from that thought 
I return to my life as it is, and assert to myself, 
in the depths of my own heart, that no shadow of 
repentance has ever dimmed the happiness of my 
second marriage. 



THE END. 
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